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The Humanities and Detense 


By GEORGE BOAS 


The Importance of the Dissenter 


HEN I speak of the human- 
ities in what follows, I am 
not specifically referring to 


certain subject-matters traditionally 
called humanistic, for it is my belief 
that the only justification for studying 
any subject whatsoever is the impor- 
tance it has for human life. I see 
no reason why physics or entomology 
should not be as important in a 
curriculum as Latin or history. Nor 
do I wish to exhibit that form of 
intellectual snobbery which ranks 
pure science higher than applied 
science or mathematics higher than 
political economy. Such hierarchies 
seem not only superstitious but down- 
right harmful to civilization. Simi- 
larly I shall not waste your time 
praising the Hundred Best Books 
or moaning over the decline in general 
culture. If the Hundred Best Books 
are really better than any other 
books, the best way to find that 
out is by reading them, not by 
listening to orators talk about them. 


And if the general level of culture 
has declined, its fall is due to some- 
thing over which no individual reader 
has any control. 

One can take any subject one 
pleases, whether it is called humanistic 
or not, and see that in the history of 
its development two attitudes toward 
it have prevailed. One is that which 
results from ritualization, the other 
from criticism. Thus in the history 
of painting, a style is initiated by 
someone like Giotto, Leonardo, or 
Caravaggio, a style which, it goes 
without saying, has its roots in 
something earlier, and in a short time 
that style becomes hardened and 
traditional. Its original purpose is 
forgotten, its utility overlooked, and 
it is retained as manuscript books 
were retained after the invention of 
printing. Its proponents will talk 
about it as beautiful, sanctified by 
tradition, unquestionably good in 
itself. To take but one other example, 
in physics the old teleological method 
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of Aristotle was perfectly harmonious 
with the theological notions of the 
Middle Ages; for, if the world was 
made by a Creator whose mind 
operated like a perfect human mind, 
then it was made to accomplish 
purposes, and the correct way of 
interpreting the movement of physical 
objects, as well as that of living 
beings, was teleological. When the 
traditional theology of the Middle 
.Ages lost its hold on the public 
imagination, then the teleological 
method became obsolete. But its 
obsolescence did not impress everyone 
with equal force, and even today 
there are people who will wonder 
what purpose is achieved by the 
indiscriminate slaughter of the just 
and the unjust when an avalanche 
overtakes a village or an earthquake 
eliminates a city. Those who have 
studied the history of culture will 
find other examples to illustrate this 
for themselves. 

For reasons which I do not know, 

the principle of ritualization does not 
seem to have the same effect on all 
members of a society. Even in primi- 
tive tribes, we are told by anthro- 
pologists, there are always a few 
recalcitrant individuals, those whom 
Paul Radin once called philosophers. 
The philosopher in this sense of the 
word is the person who sjts on the 
outside of the ring about the council 
fire and asks questions. He is the 
-unco-operative person whom college 
deans so heartily dislike, His Majesty’s 
loyal opposition, Hans Anderson’s 
child who saw that the Emperor was 
naked. Though I am frank to admit 
that I do not know the causes or 
conditions of his appearance in a 
society, I do know something of his 
modes of operation and the benefits 
which he confers on his fellows. 
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VERY law, whether invented 

by man for the control of the 
tribe or presumably discovered by 
natural scientists, has its exceptions, 
That is known to every child who 
has been touched by the clemency 
of a teacher or every student who 
has done any investigation of his own. 
These exceptions occur for the simple 
reason that laws by their very nature 
deal with classes of individuals and 
not with the individuals themselves. 
In certain fields these deviations from 
the norm can be to all intents and 
purposes eliminated by a careful 
laboratory technique. In others they 
can be explained away as trivial, 
which word in use means something 
too small for one’s instruments to 
measure or too rare to cause a 
statistician to worry over them. Some- 
times they are called by unflattering 
names, accidents, chance events, 
sports, or monsters. They are annoy- 
ing because they make it impossible 
to formulate perfect generalizations. 
Now every once in a while in the 
history of thought some scientist 
turned philosopher directs his atten- 
tion toward these peculiarities of the 
universe, these wayward facts which 
do not obey the law, these accidents 
which seem inexplicable. Usually 
when that happens a new scientific 
theory is born. Thus, when Buffon, 
Lamarck, and later Darwin began to 
wonder about the variations exhibited 
by members of a species which 
deprived the species of its uniformity, 
we had the beginnings of the hypoth- 
esis of evolution. When some physi- 
cists said that the deviations in the 
secular perihelion of Mercury were 
too great to be overlooked, we had 
the beginnings of the theory of 
relativity. When the explorers brought 
back to Europe stories of apparent 
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human beings who were not descended 
from Adam and whose consciences 
told them to do things which the 
European conscience had forbidden, 
we had the beginnings of cultural 
anthropology, a science which might 
have started in the time of Herodotus 
had it not been for certain author- 
jtarians who deprecated the study 
of outlandish and hence wicked things. 

But even when the scientists paid 
serious attention to peculiarities, 
abnormalities, exceptions, and sports, 
they were still scientists, and their 
primary business was generalization. 
They could not and should not have 
been expected to give up the search 
for general laws. For the knowledge 
of the way things behave on the 
whole is without doubt of the greatest 
importance, not only for purposes 
of prediction but also for purposes 
of control. The business of looking 
for and recording and describing the 
peculiar was the business of other 
people, usually called historians or 
artists. It is true that some historians 
became so enamored of science that 
they turned into sociologists, as 
some novelists—witness Zola—fash- 
ioned their novels on genetics. In 
general, the historian is more inter- 
ested in, for instance, the Second 
World War or Wat Tyler’s Rebellion 
or the international relations of Ger- 
many between 1918 and 1939 than 
in wars, rebellions, and international 
relations in general. Similarly, most 
novelists are content to leave genetics 
to the geneticists and describe instead 
the fortunes of some individual family 
as intensely and vividly as they can. 
One has only to compare the paintings 
of Audubon with the illustrations 
in a book on ornithology to see this 
difference in another field. In the 
one case the bird is depicted in its 
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natural enviroment, doing something, 
being watched by one of his enemies, 
feeding her young; in the other in 
a generalized and almost schematized 
fashion. 


HE humanists of the Renaissance 

were men who were interested 
in human affairs rather than in natural 
science, and human affairs at that 
time were believed to be as simply 
explicable on the principles of scho- 
lastic philosophy as physics or astron- 
omy. If the political writings of 
men like Sir Thomas More or Grotius 
are considered to be examples of 
such humanism, one must see in them 
evidences of a desire to establish 
general rules for human behavior 
which would be applicable to wars 
and commerce, just as their colleagues 
who were studying the ancient lan- 
guages were interested in establishing 
the rules for grammar and prosody 
and rhetoric and literary perfection. 
But while they were codifying and 
generalizing, people were just going 
about their business writing poems 
and speaking languages and fighting 
and making love, as if there were 
no social scientists to tell them how 
to do it. It was as if they were 
telling the humanists that it was 
the problem of the scientist to describe 
whatever people did and not the prob- 
lem of people to conform to what gen- 
eralizations the humanists had made. 
There wereseveral attitudes which were 
taken toward this curious situation. 
First, some people blamed the human 
race for not being more amenable to 
scientific generalization. Second, some 
blamed the would-be scientists for 
being too rigid—as well as too hasty— 
in their generalizations. Third, some 
could have pointed out that the 
situation was no different from that 
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which obtained in any subject-matter 
and given up praising and blaming. 
But the third attitude was seldom 
assumed until some years had passed 
by. Today, it has become more 
normal, and we realize—or at least 
try to—that to point out and describe 
variation and peculiarity are just as 
important as to explain them away. 


HOSE men and women nowadays 

who are engaged in humanistic 
research are usually identified with 
those who study philosophy and its 
branches, the various literatures and 
languages, and history. That these 
subjects are more important to 
humanity than mathematics and phys- 
ics depends on what is meant by 
important. But one thing could be 
said about them which might give 
them greater importance and that is 
that they are what makes a civiliza- 
tion civilized rather than barbarous, 
for they seem to be the things for 
which the other studies exist. This 
statement is unfair and needs qualifi- 
cation. When all is said and done, 
however, it is the philosophy and 
poetry and architecture and sculpture 
of, for instance, the Hellenic world 
which have survived as dynamic 
forces, and not the mathematics 
nor physics nor astronomy nor zool- 
ogy. Aman can still read Sophocles, 
even in translation, and be deeply 
moved by some of the passages in 
his tragedies; whereas, if one turns 
to the physics of Aristotle, one is 
either amused by his quaintness or 
charmed by his consistency—when 
he is consistent. When we are reading 
Plato, not simply for historical pur- 

, we are more vitally interested 
in the Phaedrus or the Symposium 
or the dialogues which relate the 
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trial and death of Socrates than we 
are in the scientific pages of the 
Timaeus. And even when we come 
to pages which make clearer the 
differences between these men and us, 
we still think of their literature and 
not of their science as their greatest 
legacy. A lot of nonsense is, | 
admit, talked about this, about the 
eternal values of art and the oneness 
which we feel with Homer. But 
one has only to think of a civilization 
without the various arts and philos- 
ophy, a civilization which would 
rival the anthill or beehive in its 
perfect efficiency, to have a nightmare 
which the thickest compound of 
repressions could not release. 

If one wished to indulge in a bit 
of sentimentality, one could say that 
the truths of science become obsolete, 
outdated, and rejected, but that the 
truth of the arts is everlasting. I 
personally should hesitate to talk 
in this fashion because philosophers 
like to have one meaning for one 
word and the word ¢ruth in this 
context is ambiguous. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that the drawings 
in the caves of Les Eyzies or Altamira 
are just as good drawings as those 
made in 1951, and that certain scenes 
in Iliad are just as good poetry, 
most people would admit, as any 
that has been written since. But 
there is no reason why the everlasting 
should be any better than the 
momentary. Superstition is as endur- 
ing as truth. The fact is, however, 
that the arts express the complexity 
of human nature, the unexpected, 
the deviant, the original, the personal, 
even when they most persistently 
attempt to be traditional; and I 
suspect that those of us who spend 
our time studying them find in them 
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a compensation for the awful regu- 
larity of the sciences. 

Whether that is so or not, I have 
no way of knowing. But one thing 
is certain, that man seen by a sociol- 
ogist or an economist or a biologist 
must perforce be man-in-general and 
not man as he is in time and space, 
with all his recalcitrancy, his pathetic 
resistance to law, his fantastic hopes 
and ambitions, his perpetual refusal 
to be discouraged by the failures of 
his ancestors, his inability to learn 
from the experience of others, his 
sense of his own individuality and 
difference. If aman were to reconcile 
himself to being what used to be called 
the economic man, dominated only 
by his economic wants, a routine 
would take the place of what we 
call civilization. But man as he 
actually is always feels that he can 
go against his economic interests, 
can even persuade large groups of 
his fellows to do likewise. It is 
in vain that social scientists point 
to what they think are the general 
trends, the waves of the future, 
the inevitable forces of history, there 
are always some people who stub- 
bornly say, “But we are different . . .” 
And when it comes down to matters 
of fact, they are. The fact that they 
are does not in any way contradict 
the laws, assuming now that the 
laws are true. For the laws can 
only be true on the whole: true of 
the group, not of the individual; 
true of large masses, not of the units 
which make up those masses. Laws, 
when carefully phrased, whether in 
physics or in sociology, always include 
the equivalent of the words, “other 
things being equal.” But among the 
things which have to be equal are 


the individual differences in human 
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beings. The individual isolated from 
all other things in the universe is a 
law unto himself; it is only in those 
respects in which he is not an indi- 
vidual that he exemplifies the law. 

My colleagues at the Johns Hopkins 
University who study literature or 
history concentrate on individual poets 
or poems, on individual episodes; 
and as I read their writings, I find 
that the passion for generalization 
is happily absent. When they do 
linguistics, they are, of course, as 
scientific as their subject permits, 
but they do not attempt, unless I 
have misunderstood them, to erect 
laws of literary history or even 
laws of literary excellence. I have 
heard my colleague Spitzer deliver 
an explication de texte which brought 
cheers from his auditors. Why? Not 
because he showed that his text was 
just like every other text that every 
other French poet had ever written, 
but because he brought out its 
peculiarities, its differences from all 
other texts, its hidden beauties, its 
unsuspected meanings. 


COULD stop at this point, but 

no good American brought up 
in the Puritan tradition could stop 
without pointing a moral. We are 
in a national situation where millions 
are being spent daily on studies 
the results of which will be weapons. 
The more deadly the weapons, the 
better. Pure science is tolerated 
because it is suspected that it may 
contain implications useful for war- 
fare. Psychology and economics are 
permitted because it is hoped that the 
former may teach us how to beguile 
the enemy successfully into treason 
or cowardice, the latter because it 
may teach us how to capture or 
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destroy the materials vital to the 
enemy’s defense. But the historian, 
the student of language and literature, 
and especially that human gadfly 
the philosopher, are not encouraged. 
They are not essential to de- 
fense. They are merely essential to 
civilization. 

This is not simply grandiloquence. 
I remember sitting in the dark on 
a hillside in Brittany in the summer 
of 1944, talking to a member of the 
French Resistance. ‘You philoso- 
phers,” he said, “see questions where 
the rest of us see only facts.” I 
have never heard a more penetrating 
insight into the task of philosophy. 
The philosopher is the man who 
sees problems, problems which others 
do not see; and I think I could 
sustain the thesis that, when progress 
is made by science, it is made by the 
scientists asking philosophic ques- 
tions. But a question, as I have 
spent years in trying to make clear, 
occurs when one spots deviation. 
The problem child is the child who 
is not described in the books on child 
psychology; the others are not prob- 
lems at all. One has only to open 
the manual to the appropriate page 
to find out what todo. The problem 
event is the event which ought not 
to be but is. The ability of human 
beings to wave problems aside as 
trivial exceeds the power of calcula- 
tion. There are still people who 
believe in astrology in spite of the 
millions of exceptions to the rules 
which follow from its precepts. There 
may still be people, for all I know, 
who believe in the theory of superior 
races, the intellectual inferiority of 
women, and the efficacy of corporal 
punishment, in spite of the fact that 
such ideas have been refuted over 
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and over again. Without the question- 
asking philosophers, civilization would 
be frozen at whatever moment he 
was sent into exile. He would have 
his revenge, of course. The frozen 
civilization would be incapable of 
meeting any new problems in any 
field, would be incapable even of 
seeing their novelty. But what man 
above the level of the savage wants 
revenge? 

The same would also be true if 
the philosopher’s colleagues, the stu- 
dents of history and of the arts, 
were exiled. One could always, of 
course, have official poets and official 
painters who would go through the 
motions of artistic creation and who 
would be turning out patriotic hymns 
to order and didactic poems and 
posters technically proficient but 
repeating the slogans of whatever 
administration happened to be in 
power. The routine of the beehive 
would not prevent the queen bee 
from ordering music which the workers 
could hum. Both Hitler and Stalin 
have had armies of skilled versifiers 
and painters and architects. But 
their works were cut out after a 
pattern prescribed by the state and 
not by the artist’s sincere insight. 
The people of such a state would 
not necessarily be unhappy; men 
are happy even in the Army, some 
men. There is nothing in conformity 
to make all men miserable, and the 
few original types who might find 
such a régime a bit hard could easily 
be liquidated, as unco-operative pro- 
fessors are sometimes told that they 
would be happier in some unspecified 
elsewhere. The task of the artist 
would be the endless repetition of 
the norm, and all deviation from 
the norm would be severely punished. 
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Is that not what has happened in 
Russia? 

Unfortunately, man lives in time, 
and, as time passes on, new and 
unforeseen occurrences put obstacles 
in the way of success. A civilization 
which does not encourage people 
to adjust themselves to novelty, 
does not encourage people to look 
for the accidental which may create 
a problem, is a civilization which 
clearly is doomed. Not merely is 
it doomed to sterility, it is doomed 
to extinction. As teachers you all 
know how easy it is for knowledge 
to become stereotyped—you have 
all used textbooks. What is needed 
is a kind of teaching which will 
prevent petrification and ritualization, 
and will give the premium to the 
nonconformist who has an eye for 
the odd, the peculiar, the exception. 
He must be balanced, to be sure, 
by the scientist who has an eye for 
regularities, but, as Henry Allen 
Moe recently said, “It is the lonely 
thinker, not the administrator, who 
makes discoveries, and the lonely 
thinker by definition is the thinker 
who is not regimented.” Ritualiza- 
tion has become natural in the larger 
universities where, if a student says 
that Chaucer is the father of English 
poetry, he is considered to have 
understood Chaucer. But we who 
have the good fortune to work in 
smaller universities, unencumbered 
by platoons of deans, super-deans, and 
infra-deans, committees on curricu- 
lum, accreditation boards, and the 
need of giving our students 120 points 
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credit, or whatever the fashionable 
number now is, are at least given 
the opportunity to nurture those 
individuals who can thrive only on 
freedom. We can, at least, mix up 
some philosophy with science and 
some poetry with our Bunsen burners, 
and we can still think that a good 
library is as important as a cyclotron. 
But even we lucky ones are now 
confronted with the possibility that 
our luck has come to an end. We 
are presumably not needed for defense. 

Against what are we defending 
ourselves? If it is the Russians, 
we can turn into Russians and thus 
beat them to the goal. We shall 
then have a world modeled on that 
of Orwell’s 7984. But if we are 
defending ourselves against ignorance, 
superstition, and cultural death, we 
are just as necessary to defense as 
the physicist, for only we can defend 
the physicist. It was that great 
soldier, General Foch, who said that 
the art of war lay in improvisation. 
The vanquished are usually van- 
quished by their own paralysis, not 
by the enemy. The same could 
be said of a civilization. As soon as 
it leans in the direction of ritualiza- 
tion, it is safe only so far as the 
ritual works. But once let the situa- 
tion change, the ritual will fail and 
the gift of improvisation will have 
to be called into play. That gift 
lies in the hands not of the regimented, 
the slaves of authority and tradition, 
but in those of the free spirits whom 
we are doing our utmost toexterminate. 


[Vol. XXII, No. s] 
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Area Studies 


By EARL JAMES McGRATH 


A New Dimension in General Education 


ERHAPS the greatest educa- 
Pree challenge of our time is to 

determine how our schools and 
colleges can train mature, resourceful, 
world-minded young Americans, cap- 
able of assuming unprecedented inter- 
national responsibilities. For the most 
important fact in mid-century Amer- 
ican life is that the United States has 
become the leader of the free peoples 
of the world. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many of our countrymen are 
not conscious that the position of 
the United States in international 
affairs has changed markedly during 
the past decade. And because we 
do not all fully recognize this change, 
we do not always react as a people 
as intelligently as we should toward 
world problems. Yet, unless the 
people of the United States assume 
their responsibilities as world leaders, 
our own national life will be jeop- 
ardized and freedom may be imperiled 
throughout the world. 

It is perfectly clear that a far 
greater number of Americans will 
in the coming years be in direct 
contact with the citizens of foreign 
nations than has hitherto been the 
case. The rapid means of communi- 
cation that have come into use 
during the past twenty years enable 
an American to have his breakfast 
in one of the capitals of Europe and 
dinner in his own home in the United 
States on the same day. Anyone 


who has made use of the air facilities 
in transoceanic travel is impressed 
with the fact that great numbers 
of our people in all walks of life are 
making use of this rapid means of 
transportation. 

Moreover, the position of the United 
States in international affairs has 
enormously increased the number of 
American citizens who find themselves 
in positions of responsibility in a 
foreign land. In earlier days the 
officials of the United States Govern- 
ment who traveled and resided in 
foreign countries were limited very 
largely to members of the Department 
of State. But now a whole host of 
Government employees—as those, for 
example, working in the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies— 
reside outside the United States for 
relatively long periods. In addition 
to the representatives of the Govern- 
ment and those who visit foreign 
countries for pleasure, agents of pri- 
vate industry are brought into contact 
with the peoples of other nations. 

Since it is evident that we as a 
people now occupy a much more 
responsible position in the inter- 
national scene than we did even ten 
years ago, we can no longer take the 
position that we can remain at home 
and mind our own_ business—for 
our business reaches into virtually 
every corner of the globe. There 
are many implications which we, 
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as citizens, should draw from this 

changed situation, but what I am 

concerned with now is the meaning 

which educators should see in our 
ition in the world today. 

As educators, we must recognize 
the new facts of international life 
and help prepare our people for their 
enlarged and difficult rdle as world 
citizens. In my opinion, this means 
that American schools and institutions 
of higher education have two major 
responsibilities: first, to educate our 
own citizens concerning the changed 
position of the United States in 
world affairs—this includes both those 
who are going abroad to repre- 
sent us culturally, industrially, and 
governmentally, and those who are 
to stay home, but who must know 
about our international relations and 
involvements; and, second, to sup- 
port those activities, both private 
and governmental, which attempt 
to educate the citizens of other nations 
concerning the purposes and objec- 
tives of the United States. 


ITH regard to the first of 

these responsibilities, I am con- 
vinced that the colleges of this 
country should vigorously undertake 
the development of area studies which 
bring our college students into con- 
tact with other nations and other 
cultures. In view of the prominent 
part which our nation is destined 
to play in world affairs during the 
next half-century—whether we will 
it or not—I am prepared to advocate 
that every student in our colleges 
and universities be required to study 
the life of at least one other nation 


or area. 

It would not be realistic to assume 
that all Americans could be acquainted 
with the life and culture of all other 
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areas of the globe. This would obvi- 
ously require more time in the total 
education of the individual than is 
available. Nor is it necessary; for 
much can be accomplished by the 
study of at least one culture pattern 
which is somewhat different from 
our own. This acquaintance with 
another way of life should prepare 
the individual for tolerant and con- 
structive understanding of why some 
people act differently from the way 
Americans act, of why human conduct 
in, say, the Near East in some respects 
differs markedly from our own. It 
is highly important in the elimination 
of the international tensions which 
now exist that the various peoples 
gain this understanding of cultural 
differences. We can set an example 
before the entire world by requiring 
at least all those who attend our 
institutions of higher education to 
pursue a sequence of courses dedicated 
primarily to the cultivation of inter- 
national harmony through under- 
standing of a national pattern of 
living different from our own. 
International understanding can be 
gained by learning to appreciate 
and respect the individual wherever 
he is, regardless of differences of race, 
creed, or nationality. The acceptance 
of this concept in the development 
of the college curriculum would 
acquaint students with the peoples 
of other races and cultures as human 
beings—with the kind of homes they 
live in, what they eat, what they 
wear, how they work and play, 
what they believe. It would entail 
the recognition of similarities and 
differences in peoples’ lives and cus- 
toms, and the reasons for them. It 
would mean comprehending the basic 
fact that wherever man lives, his 
needs and wants are the same: 
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food, shelter, security, worship, esthetic 
expression, and freedom; and that his 
differences in satisfying these needs 
are superficial when compared with 
their human basis. 

It is not too much to expect that 
each college student should gain 
such an understanding, much of 
which is already provided in existing 
courses of study such as philosophy, 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
political science, economics, and many 
others. These materials, scattered as 
they often are through a dozen courses 
which few students can hope to 
pursue, must be organized for the 
needs of the nonspecialist student 
and taught by teachers conscious 
of their significance in the lives 
of American citizens generally. This 
instruction, however, needs to be 
buttressed by other types which 
deal more specifically with inter- 
national machinery and American 
efforts to gain world peace in conjunc- 
tion with the peoples of other lands. 


ARGE numbers of our citizens 

know little or nothing about 
the United Nations, our best inter- 
national effort to maintain peace. 
It is true that thousands of Americans 
who knew little about this organiza- 
tion before the Communist aggression 
in Asia are now vaguely familiar 
with the fact that the United Nations 
is some kind of international body 
which is oe the Reds in Korea. 
Because of recent dramatic events 
they may know something about the 
activities of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council and the 
basic principles of the Charter. But 
how many Americans can describe 
the purposes and functions of the 
Economic and Social Council or the 
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Trusteeship Council? And how many 
citizens who have lately become 
informed about the political issues 
at Lake Success can detail the aims 
of the International Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, and other specialized 
United Nations agencies? The fact 
is that, at a time when our inter- 
national responsibilities demand a 
prudent and judicious citizenry, many 
Americans have not advanced beyond 
the primer stage in their compre- 
hension of this important agency 
with which the fate of our individual 
lives is so intimately connected. 
Within the structure of our own 
Government there is another agency 
whose long-range effect on inter- 
national events may be equally im- 
pressive—the Point Four Program 
for extending technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas. This enter- 
prise rests on the premise that inter- 
national understanding can grow out 
of our attempt to help other peoples 
help themselves to a fuller life. 
America’s aim under Point Four, 
to quote President Truman, is “to 
help the free peoples of the world 
through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more mater- 
ials for housing, and more mechanical 
power to lighten their burdens.” 
The Point Four Program is clearly 
an effort to increase international 
understanding. American technicians 
work side by side with the leaders 
and other people in agriculture, labor, 
business, and government in the 
underdeveloped areas in a co-opera- 
tive effort to help them to advance 
themselves. When this technical- 


assistance program has gained full mo- 
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mentum, it will provide challenging 
opportunities for graduates of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities to work 
with peoples in other lands as mem- 
bers of the technical and educational 
staffs who will actually carry on the 
daily activities under Point Four. 
The success of the European 
Recovery Program and Point Four, 
however, will not be determined 
solely or even primarily by the 
number of young men and women 
who take their places as specialists 
at these new frontiers of human 
advancement in foreign lands. Amer- 
ican and United Nations efforts to 
advance human freedom and develop 
a healthy world economy can only 
be sustained as these projects are 
understood and supported by public 
opinion and the good will of our 
people generally. And the climate 
of public opinion will be influenced 
substantially by the manner in which 
our schools and colleges inform young 
people about these international organ- 
izations and the part we must play 
in them if they are to succeed. 
During the Second World War 
many institutions of higher education 
working in collaboration with the 
military forces developed area studies 
to acquaint students with the total 
culture of a foreign nation or region. 
These courses customarily involved 
collaboration and _interdisciplinary 
teaching in such fields as anthropology, 
sociology, geography, history, lan- 
guage, political science, economics, 
and even the fine arts. The armed 
forces have continued such programs 
since the end of the War. Area 


studies are completely feasible, at 
least in institutions which have the 
customary range of departments, if 
the faculty is sufficiently flexible 
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in its thinking to abandon rigid 
departmental organization and bring 
together in one or more studies 
the varied subjects which give a 
cross-section view of a culture rather 
than a narrow view of a single 
aspect of that culture. This brings 
me to the principal point of this 
discussion, which is that programs 
of general education for all our 
citizens should include an element 
dealing with international events and 
area studies. 

There has been widespread re- 
evaluation of college and university 
education in recent years. Much 
of this activity in college and uni- 
versity faculties has been directed 
toward the improvement of the gen- 
eral education of the student. Colleges 
and universities have almost univer- 
sally attempted to prepare students 
for the overriding responsibilities of 
citizenship in the modern world. 
Certainly no such program can rest 
on a realistic basis unless it assumes 
that our people will have a large 
responsibility in international affairs, 
and also that the average citizen 
will play a larger and larger part in 
the determination of our foreign 
policy. If this be so, it follows that 
all programs of general education 
should include the type of instruction 
just described. 


HE place of modern foreign 

languages in such programs of 
general education has been much 
discussed. It has been my view 
hitherto that, however valuable the 
study of a modern foreign language 
for other purposes (and its value 
will be readily admitted), language 
instruction does not necessarily con- 
stitute a proper element in the general 
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education of the individual. A re- 
examination of the international rela- 
tions of our country and further 
reflection on the matter of the study 
of modern foreign languages have 
led me to the conclusion that I 
should reverse that opinion. In doing 
so I should like to make two reserva- 
tions. The first is that those students 
who demonstrate obvious incapacity 
in the learning of a foreign tongue 
should be exempted from this require- 
ment. Second, the teaching of foreign 
languages for the general student 
should be conducted, in the most 
modern method, with emphasis on 
the spoken word. 

One who travels abroad must be 
impressed with the capacity of the 
people of other countries to use the 
English language as a result of their 
formal education. There is no reason 
why those Americans who have had 
the advantage of a college or univer- 
sity education or even high-school 
instruction should not be able to 
use at least one foreign tongue effec- 
tively, if instruction were to involve 
conversation as well as reading. This 
method of teaching language was 
quite successful in courses sponsored 
by the military forces during the 
recent war. The outstanding success 
of the courses in such difficult lan- 
guages as Russian and Japanese, 
for example, is a case in point. 
Though these developments in the 
teaching of foreign languages in the 
Second World War cannot be dupli- 
cated in all colleges and universities, 
the experience of teachers in that 
period suggests that language instruc- 
tion can be made more effective 
and interesting. The emphasis upon 
the idiomatic use of the language in 
ordinary conversation would con- 
tribute toward this end. 
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In urging that area studies, includ- 
ing a foreign language, be adopted 
by colleges and universities as a new 
dimension in the general-education 
program, I am fully aware of the 
many barriers which hinder the estab- 
lishment of such a program: a lack of 
properly qualified instructors, inade- 
quate interdepartmental co-operation, 
and conflict with advocates of further 
professional specialization. Yet the 
fact remains that understanding of 
other peoples and cultures is funda- 
mental to enlightened citizenship in 
our mid-century democracy. As long 
as we think about critical public 
issues and act on vital matters of 
public policy on the basis of false 
or inadequate information and stereo- 
types, we will do grave harm to our 
position in world affairs, to the free 
peoples of other nations, and even- 
tually to ourselves individually. If 
American educators, particularly those 
who have taken the lead in the general- 
education movement, will demonstrate 
their desire and ability to “think 
anew and act anew” in the face of 
this nation’s position in the world 
community, the barriers can be 
hurdled and these international studies 
can become an accepted part of 
the general education of all our 
citizens who have the advantage 
of advanced education. 

The need for changing our college 
and university programs to keep 
pace with America’s new réle in the 
world was recently summarized by 
Mortimer Graves of the American 
Council of Learned Societies as follows: 


Those of us who participated at the 
beginning of the second World War in 
the frenzied search for Americans having 
even a nodding acquaintance with those 
civilizations and areas suddenly made 
pressingly important, 


remember how 
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ridiculously unprepared the United States 
was for participation, to say nothing of 
leadership. We improvised, some might 
even say, magnificently, but our pride in 
this improvisation should not blind us 
to the fact that it should not have been 
necessary. And even the improvisation 
was the child of crisis; as the crisis 
subsided, almost pari passu the newly 
won academic interest in the remoter 
continents ebbed, until now the candid 
observer finds little hope for improve- 
ment until the onset of another crisis. 
This dependence upon crises is itself 
unfortunate, for deeper understanding 
of the world is the foremost ingredient 
of the calm leadership which alone will 
avert crises. Our concern with the rest 
of the world must not be crisis-born; it 
must come from a realization of the task 
of understanding which leadership has 
placed upon us. It is difficult to imagine 
any single element which could do so 
much to prevent a new crisis as an 
adequate cadre of Americans with detailed 
understanding of the peoples of Asia, 
especially at the level of what they 
think and desire.! 


HIS discussion has thus far 
been concerned with the prepara- 

tion of our people for greater under- 
standing of the international situation 
and a larger participation in world 
affairs. The second aspect of the 
problem of international understand- 
ing—namely, that which is concerned 
with activities designed to educate 
other people about us—is no less 
important. The counterpart of Amer- 
ican unenlightenment in the field 
of intercultural understanding is to 
be found in the attitudes with which 
millions of people in other parts 
of the world view us. The working 
of the American political system, 
for example, is often quite incom- 
1Graves, Mortimer. ‘‘A Neglected Facet of the 


National Security Problem.” Washington, D. C.: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1950. 
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prehensible to the foreign observer. 
Our professions of faith in the dignity 
and worth of the individual are 
questioned because of our social 
practices. Over and over again we 
have reaffirmed the fact that we 
have no imperialistic ambitions; yet 
many peoples, particularly in Asia 
and the Near East, remain uncon- 
vinced. Ofttimes our staunchest friends 
in the community of nations mis- 
apprehend our motives, and, as a 
result, their citizens form a distorted 
picture of the United States. 

One who talks with educators, public 
officials, and just the average person 
in other lands must become aware 
that one of the greatest threats 
to the democratic way of life through- 
out the world today is the organized, 
insidious effort to persuade the peoples 
of the world that the best way to 
higher standards of living is that 
offered by International Communism. 
The government of the Soviet Union 
carries on a relentless propaganda 
campaign designed to discredit the 
United States and its effort toward 
peace and the improvement of the 
lot of men generally throughout the 
world. It would be unrealistic and 
dishonest not to admit that with 
some individuals this propaganda has 
been effective, and that even our 
most generous motives in helping the 
poor, the downtrodden, the hungry, 
and the sick in many quarters of 
the globe have been misunderstood. 
Because of this propaganda, our 
most philanthropic actions have been 
labeled as mercenary and imperial- 
istic. All thoughtful Americans real- 
ize that these charges are without 
foundation, but millions of peoples 
in underdeveloped, poverty-stricken 
countries, searching for some means 
of living a decent life, will fail to 
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appreciate the falsity of this Com- 
munist doctrine and will not reject 
it—unless we move rapidly and afirm- 
atively to counteract it with a pro- 
gram of our own. 


O COMBAT the misunderstand- 

ing of American foreign and 
domestic policy, a large and extensive 
program of education is required. 
This is not education in the ordinary 
sense in which a small group of 
students assemble each day to receive 
instruction in one subject or another 
from a teacher assigned for that 
purpose. It is education on a global 
scale. It is to our own advantage 
and also to that of the free world 
generally to undertake such an educa- 
tional program. No one has better 
understood the need of a dynamic 
American answer to the Communist 
“big lie” technique than Senator 
William Benton of Connecticut, who 
has called for a “world-wide Marshall 
Plan in the field of ideas” aimed at 
increasing understanding between our- 
selves and the other peoples of the 
world. 

Senator Benton’s proposal includes 
six steps: first, maintenance, through 
the United Nations and our own 
diplomacy, of a steady and increasing 
pressure in behalf of world-wide free- 
dom of information; second, accelera- 
tion of the work of Unesco to the 
point where it cannot fail to make a 
significant, perhaps decisive, contri- 
bution to peace; third, development 
of the activities of the Offices of 
International Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange; fourth, promotion 
of democratic education abroad; fifth, 
convening of a conference of non- 
communist nations now conducting 
international information programs, 
with a view to reaching a better 
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understanding on common themes 
and to greatly increasing the effec. 
tiveness of the projection of such 
themes; and sixth, encouragement 
of the establishment of a nongovern- 
mental agency to help inspire and 
guide the efforts of the millions of 
private American citizens who might 
use their talents and resources and 
contacts overseas in furtherance of 
democratic objectives. 

We educators must take a large 
responsibility for informing our fellow 
citizens of the need for such a world- 
wide program of information and edu- 
cation. We must also direct their 
energies into this effort to clarify 
the real meaning of our democratic 
practices and our respect for the 
dignity and the worth of all men 
regardless of their superficial cultural 
differences. As individuals, of course, 
we have the duty to support the Voice 
of America Program, the Exchange 
of Teachers Program, Unesco, and 
the other activities, both private 
and governmental, designed to ac- 
quaint the peoples of other nations 
with our way of life. This responsi- 
bility we share with all our citizens, 
but we have the significant additional 
duty of educating our countrymen 
concerning these matters. It is 
through the schools and the colleges 
and the universities that information 
concerning such international pro- 
grams must be transmitted to all 
the people. And it is through these 
institutions too that the national 
morale required in the adequate 
support of these instruments for 
international understanding and peace 
must be developed. 

If we educators really believe that 
understanding among peoples is funda- 
mental to the maintenance of peace, 

[Continued on page 283} 
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Why Not Defer the Bright Boys? 


By BYRON H. ATKINSON 


A Defense of the Postponed Induction of College Students 


S THIS article is written, we 
A have heard, for the first time, 
official announcement of a 
public policy concerning the defer- 
ment of college students. The formula 
for such deferment seems to be 
equitable and democratic. It is based 
upon the two criteria of achievement 
of a minimum score on a nation-wide 
examination and individual ranking 
within the student’s own class and 
within his own college or university. 
It is the Armed Services’ own policy, 
since it comes as an executive order, 
following a joint recommendation 
of the Director of Selective Service 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

The announcement of this very 
liberal policy of collegiate deferment 
has climaxed more than two years 
of study, hearings, research, investi- 
gation, and proposals. The policy 
contains within itself at least the 
seeds of the Trytten Committee 
proposals, and in form and principle 
It is acceptable to most educators 
and to most educational societies 
and associations. It will, it seems, 
allow us to recast our enrollment 
estimates for the fall of 1951 in a far 
less pessimistic manner. 

Many of the large state institutions 
are anticipating that this policy, 
plus an expanded R.O.T.C. program, 
plus the veteran and _ non-eligible 
group, will keep their enrollment loss 
in the fall of 1951 to § per cent, 


or less, of the 1950 figure. Many 
of the smaller private institutions 
are anticipating that they may be 
able to keep their doors open through 
these next two years! By that time, 
all schools hope, the normal pressures 
for admission will have reasserted 
themselves, and enrollments should 
level off and become constant again. 

This hope is based on the assump- 
tion that peace, even the present 
uneasy variety, continues, and that 
the attitudes of our young, college-age 
men do not vary. We have every 
reason to think that they will not, 
since our experience with veterans 
from 1944 through 1950 would lead 
us to believe that men leave the 
service with increased determination 
to secure an education. 

Another factor affecting this trend 
is the possibility of new legislation 
to aid veterans in reaching their 
educational objectives. The Congress 
is now considering a bill which 
would extend certain benefits, includ- 
ing educational benefits similar in 
scope to Title II of Public Law 346, 
to all men serving in our armed 
forces for go days or more after 
June 17, 1950. The passage of such 
legislation as this might well mean 
that the colleges would face, in the 
fall of 1953, the same kind of deluge, 
on a smaller scale to be sure, which 
broke on them in the fall of 1945. 
The possibility is, at any rate, real 
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enough so that we should all make 
plans for such an eventuality now, 
in order that our hard-won experience 
of the last five years may not be 
lost to us or disregarded. 

This deferment announcement has 
finally set a definite national policy 
and, more than that, has announced 
a definite national philosophy. The 
fact of its announcement, however, 
scarcely denotes complete accept- 
ance; and while the overwhelming 
majority of educators are pleased 
with this pattern, there are many 
other fine, objective, thinking citizens 
who are not. It most certainly 
behooves educators everywhere to 
recognize this attitude and to do 
what they can to oppose it. No 
policy, no matter how well conceived, 
can exist for long in this country 
if the public at large decides to 
resist it; this policy of student defer- 
ment has at present reached the 
point at which the public must 
accept or reject the fundamental 
proposition that intellect is, in itself, 
cause for deferment from the armed 
services for a period at least. 

Opposition to this proposition has, 
from the first, been based on the 
principle that deferment of such a 
nature was undemocratic and unsound, 
and tended to establish a ruling 
class of intellectuals who would evade 
service because they were bright. 
One writer has gone so far as to 
describe the United States under 
this policy in 1960 as a kind of 

ublic after Plato, with a ruling 
group of philosopher-kings, a lower 
hierarchy of soldiers for their pro- 
tection, and a lowest group of indus- 
trial toilers and slaves! The analogy 
is probably not sound, unless the 
writer is willing to include scientists 
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as philosophers. Kings, in our era, 

they certainly may be! 

The opposition has been, for the 
most part, centered in a few news- 
papers and periodicals, and has been 
violent, continuous, and often spe- 
ciously logical. We might take a 
single article as a prime example— 
“Exempt the Bright Boys?’ by 
Gerald W. Johnson, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for March, 1951. Mr. Johnson, 
in this article, makes three major 
points, and makes them with a good 
deal of facility. They are: 

1. That deferment on the basis of intellect 
is not only undemocratic but is 
unsoundly conceived, since test instru- 
ments are not accurate enough to 
select a top group on any criterion 
but verbal facility. 

2. That American social attitudes, through 
1930 favorable to intellectuals, have 
suffered a considerable change in 
recent years, and are now anti-intel- 
lectual. These changes in attitude 
have come about because of recent 
disclosures of traitorous action among 
American intellectuals. Furthermore, 
it is not necessary to defer intellectuals 
since they, as a class, have the natural 
advantage of physical disability in 
far more than the normal incidence. 

3. That exemption from military service 
of bright boys does not, in fact, serve 
the best interests of either the boys 
or the nation, since it will deprive 
them of their God-given right to 
exercise leadership, “which is a fate 
infinitely more appalling than death 
on the field of honor.”? 


INCE, as educators, we are clearly 
going to be faced with this sort of 
argument as long as a national policy 
for the deferment of any constant per- 
centage of students exists, let us exam- 
ine these three points objectively. 
1Vol. 202, pp. 30-33. 
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First, the belief that deferment 
on the basis of intellect is undemo- 
cratic does not seem on closer exam- 
ination to be valid. The business of 
a democracy is social progress; the 
business of education in a democracy 
is to train citizens to occupy that 
specific place in the social scheme 
which makes the maximum contribu- 
tion to their happiness and to the 
welfare of the entire society; it is 
hardly undemocratic, therefore, to 
attempt to recognize individual differ- 
ences, and to make use of them, 
where they exist, for the benefit 
of the entire nation. We may even, 
as Harold Benjamin has suggested, 
have to “cultivate idiosyncrasy”’ in 
order to achieve this purpose. Mr. 
Johnson’s corollary objection, that 
test instruments are not refined enough 
to accomplish this segregation, is 
not substantiated by the data avail- 
able to us. Every professional edu- 
cator knows that no test or battery 
of tests is completely valid for any 
given individual. There are too many 
imponderables and factors not subject 
to control. We would submit, how- 
ever, that these same instruments, 
applied on a national scale to perhaps 
one million young men, would give 
us a statistically reliable segregation 
at a very high level of confidence. That 
there would be a few errors and fail- 
ures is unfortunate but unavoidable. 

Mr. Johnson also fails to recognize, 
or does not know, that Congress 
is considering a broad system of 
Federal scholarships, to become avail- 
able to those who qualify on the 
examination but who are unable to 
qualify economically. It is proposed 
that these be awarded under state 
commissions and under state control. 
Such benefits as these, wisely admin- 
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istered, would remove the one serious, 
valid criticism of this policy of 
selection. 


HE second of Mr. Johnson’s 
points, that American social 
attitudes toward intellectuals have 
radically changed recently, is con- 
siderably more difficult to follow. 
Anti-intellectualism has always been a 
major force in American thought, from 
the time of Ethan Allen’s Reason the 
Only Oracle of Man (1784), which 
preached the gospel of the right of the 
ordinary man to speak his piece on any 
subject in any realm of knowledge, 
up to the excellent treatment by 
Jacques Barzun, in his Teacher in 
America (1945). This anti-intellec- 
tualism grew and flourished during 
the period of westward expansion; 
the frontiersman and pioneer, usually 
illiterate, suspected and feared aca- 
demic learning of any kind. As 
Curti has said, “The ideal was a 
society of strong individuals, glorying 
in physical courage, but all more or 
less conforming to a single type and 
intolerant of any other. If a man 
had book learning, he did well, 
as a rule, to conceal it.’? Anti- 
intellectualism, as a force, probably 
reached its peak in the 1920’s, the 
years of revolt for the American 
intellectual. It was during this time 
that the intellectuals, secure in their 
assumption that the binding strings 
of American morality had parted, 
wrote their scornful books and articles 
about the great bourgeois majority, 
which this great bourgeois majority 
has not forgotten, and for which it 
will never wholly forgive them. 
In these terms it is difficult to 
understand Mr. Johnson’s point; but, 
*The Growth of American Thought. 1943. pp. 502. 
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what is even more apropos, there 
has been no suggestion in the new 
national policy that we defer “‘intel- 
lectuals,” in the common sense of 
the word. The suggestion is that we 
defer what might more properly be 
called ‘‘the prospective educated 
classes,” and these may or may not 
include very many intellectuals! If 
we assume the latter definition to be 
more accurate, and we must since 
the law is clear, then the argument 
has lost even its semblance of validity, 
since no one may argue that Americans 
fear education. Our entire culture 
roves that no nation in history has 
as as fanatically devoted to educa- 
tion per seas America. Every citizen 
hopes that his children will achieve 
more than he, albeit his criteria are 
all too often materialistic; and he 
conceives of education as the means, 
the tool, to be utilized to gain this end. 
Mr. Johnson continues, in_ this 
argument, to develop the thesis that 
we should not under any circum- 
stances defer our intellectual élite, 
since all too many of these have 
turned out to be traitors to our 
way of life, either in thought or in 
deed. He names Fuchs, Wadleigh, 
Hiss, Chambers, and Remington. It 
is at this point that one begins to 
suspect that Mr. Johnson’s article is 
satire, and that his argument is one of 
reductio ad absurdum; but, as one 
reads on, it becomes all too painfully 
clear that he is playing it straight. 
His corollary argument, that there 
is a higher incidence of physical 
disability among the gifted, is frivo- 
lous. Every maior study of indi- 
vidual differences made in the last 
forty years demonstrates that good 
mind and good body tend to go 
together. There have been many 
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of these studies, from Terman through 
Strang, but the most outstanding 
was that of Mr. Terman, who at 
Stanford in 1910 selected one thousand 
of the brightest children in California, 
and followed their progress up to 
1946, comparing them throughout 
with a control group of children 
with average intelligence quotients, 
The gifted group were better adjusted, 
larger physically, kept in better health, 
had fewer mental diseases and acci- 
dents and less record of delinquent 
behavior. The common tendency to 
believe that the bright boy is apt 
to be a poor physical specimen is 
simply folklore. 


HE third point, that we would 

thus deprive our best young men 
of the right to exercise leadership, 
seems utterly untenable. Like many 
of his journalistic colleagues, Mr. 
Johnson can hardly be familiar 
with Selective Service regulations 
and policies. In the first place, there 
is no suggestion in the policy that 
this young man shall be deprived 
of this right, or that he shall evade 
this responsibility, even if he might 
gladly submit to the deprivation. 
The policy uses the verb defer, never 
Mr Johnson’s verb, exempt, and it 
means precisely what it says. The 
student thus accepts the first premise 
of any thinking man, which is that 
it is the duty, the right, and the 
responsibility of every young male 
citizen of the United States to serve 
in the armed forces of his country 
if he is physically and mentally 
able. Selective Service policy, fur- 
thermore, dictates that no physically 
qualified male citizen, twenty-two 
years of age, with or without a 
Bachelor’s degree, is a fit subject 
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for occupational deferment. Thus 
few, if any, students would fail to 
do their service after graduation, 
and the sole effect of the delay 
would be that many of them would 
then become officers, others special- 
ists, and all should have developed 
skills and attitudes of value to the ser- 
vice and to themselves in the service. 

The obvious proposition that many 
of them would become officers is 
important, and needs a further word. 
An army of four million men cannot 
be staffed by our service academies 


and by R.O.T.C. units alone; there-. 


fore direct commission routes and 
schools similar to O.C.S.’s will play 
a large part. For purposes of selec- 
tion for an O.C.S., most of us would 
put our money more quickly on the 
twenty-two-year-old college graduate 
than we would on the nineteen-year- 
old high-school graduate. General 
Marshall has said, in testimony before 
the Armed Services Committee, that 
the noncollege-trained officers pro- 
duced by our O.C.S.’s between 1942 
and 1945 were, in most cases, brave 
and efficient small-unit leaders. But 
in any long-range view, and this 
whole program is long-range, he 
believed that their education was 
insufficient to allow for needed pro- 
fessional development. 

Furthermore, it appears that Mr. 
Johnson is of the opinion that these 
young men cannot lead unless they 
have served as soldiers. But does 
he mean precisely that? Many ob- 
servers are by no means convinced that 
the Army, in the Second World War, 
made the best use of the skills and 
knowledge of its personnel. To the 
pragmatic mind, the spectacle of 
the brilliant young British physicist, 
H.G.J. Moseley, charging to his death 
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on the bloody ridges of Gallipoli, 
would be only a degree more painful 
than the sight of a brilliant young 
historian washing bedpans in an 
Army general hospital. If we are 
given time to train these students 
before service, we shall to that same 
extent be able to demonstrate indi- 
vidual differences and underline their 
meaning and usefulness. Scientists 
have estimated that the death of 
Moseley (no relation to Oswald) 
retarded the progress of physics in 
Britain by at least ten years, and 
our historian’s occupation will hardly 
have advanced the social sciences. 
No suggestion is being made that the 
gifted should be protected, but surely 
we should put round pegs in round 
holes. 

In these terms, it is easy to under- 
stand Captain Johnson, when he 
says “Sink or swim . . . survive 
or perish—there is no privilege in 
war.” It is less easy to understand 
Dr. Johnson, professor, writer, and 
Phi Beta Kappa, when he says, 
K . the men who are to lead 
America for the next generation must 
be capable of leading veterans.’’s 
If that is true, and every month 
which passes admits of more doubt, 
then are we not bound to select the 
most capable by every method avail- 
able to us—including educational 
achievement? 


A RELATIVELY minor point, 
although hardly minor to the 
institution facing it, would be the 
effect of a policy of no student 
deferment on the small private col- 
leges which, by their very existence, 
so greatly stimulate the large public 
[Continued on page 284} 
3Johnson, op. ¢it., p. 33- 
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The Need for Training in the 
Teaching of Philosophy 


By A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


For Reasons Which Are Departmental and University-wide 


in the teaching of philosophy 

are rare in institutions of higher 
education. Philosophy is not a 
secondary-school subject and thus 
has been understandably neglected 
by departments and schools of educa- 
tion. Furthermore, the number of 
students preparing for this branch 
of academic endeavor has not been 
large enough, except in the major 
universities in the country, to warrant 
such a course. Finally, philosophers, 
perhaps more than teachers of any 
other college subject, have been in- 
clined to accept the vicious half-truth 
that if you know your subject you 
can teach it, and, as a consequence, 
they are requiring more of the grad- 
uate student’s time for “content” 
courses and leaving him less and 
less opportunity to consider how 
this accumulated wisdom can be 
eftectively transmitted to the embry- 
onic philosophers who will be working 
under his guidance in later years. 
The claim that more bad teaching 
is to be found in departments of 
philosophy than in other departments 
of the university—made alike by 
philosophers and non-philosophers— 
is probably not true. At least it 
must remain unsubstantiated until 
better criteria of good teaching are 
available. But the prevalence of 


I: IS not surprising that courses 
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the belief is easily explained by the 
fact that when philosophy is poorly 
taught it is usually very poorly 
taught, and bad teaching in philos- 
ophy thus receives undue publicity. 
Even when courses in the teaching 
of philosophy are given, the aims, 
methods, and results of such innova- 
tions are seldom communicated to 
other teachers of philosophy through 
the usual educational journals,! and, 
as a result, anyone who projects a 
similar enterprise is left much to 
his own resources when he is con- 
fronted with the task of selecting 
his material and planning his presen- 
tation. Recently there has _ been 
organized a Western Conference on 
the Teaching of Philosophy, and this 
new interest in the problems of the 
effective transmission of philosophical 
subject-matter to students may pos- 
sibly result in the introduction of 
more courses of this kind. I propose 
to discuss some of the reasons for 
including such material in the grad- 
uate programs of prospective philoso- 
phers, basing my conclusions on a 
course in the teaching of philosophy 
which I recently introduced at the 
University of Missouri. I shall not, 
however, merely describe the program 


'The only report with which I am acquainted 
is that by Max Black, in the Journat or HicHER 
Epucation [XIV (January, 1943), pp. 19-24), 


entitled “The Training of Teachers of Philosophy. 


TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 


of this seminar, since I have found 
that, in general, reports on “how 
I teach my course in X” tend to 
be somewhat boring. On the con- 
trary, I shall devote my discussion 
almost wholly to considerations which 
suggest the need for such courses, 
and to an examination of what their 
content should be if they are to 
meet this need. 


N THE first place, I have believed 

for some time that there are at 
least two serious gaps in the training 
of most of our prospective teachers 
of philosophy. One of these is in 
the grasp of the broad problems of 
the réle of philosophy in effective 
individual living and of the possible 
contributions of philosophy to the 
solution of current social problems— 
both national and international. Along 
with this is frequently found an 
inability to reply satisfactorily to 
the many charges commonly brought 
against philosophy and to state, in 
terms which are comprehensible to 
the layman, what philosophy is and 
is really trying to do. The common 
practice is to consider these questions 
at the beginning of the usual course 
in Introduction to Philosophy, but 
one can rest assured that only the 
very exceptional student will remem- 
ber the results of such discussion 
by the time he has reached graduate 
work. In fact it is probably better 
that he should not, since what was 
said at that time was probably 
shallow and superficial and more or 
less deliberately designed for students 
who had only the vaguest notion of 
what philosophy is. Sometimes, though 
rarely except in the larger universities, 
courses which deal with these issues 
are given at the intermediate level. 
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But in the great majority of cases 
the prospective teacher completes 
his doctorate program without having 
been given any clear idea as to the 
contributions which philosophy makes, 
or at least claims to make, to more 
effective living, even though he has 
by this time both the deeper under- 
standing of philosophy and the broader 
grasp of the problems of individual 
and of group behavior which are 
required for a more adequate under- 
standing of the issues involved. 

The second gap in the training 
of prospective teachers of philosophy 
would not have been recognized as 
such fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and, indeed, is not even today con- 
sidered by many to constitute a 
serious deficiency. I have reference 
to the unfamiliarity which most grad- 
uate students in philosophy have 
with the problems of curricular organ- 
ization in colleges and universities, 
and with the specific problem of 
the place of philosophy in programs of 
general education. Philosophy seems 
capable of making three types of 
contribution to such programs. 

The first of these is not unique. 
Philosophy, like art, music, literature, 
and perhaps history, is one of the 
humanities. Consequently any pro- 
gram of general education which 
includes the humanities should include 
philosophy. This by itself would 
put no unusual demands on the 
philosopher, since he is presumably 
well trained in the classics of his 
field. But as a participant in a 
general course in the humanities he 
is frequently called upon to teach 
the great books of the other human- 
ities as well. Early in the history 
of programs of general education 
it was the common practice, as is 
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well known, to parcel out the various 
sections of the “survey” courses 
to those who were presumably com- 
petent in the required areas, in the 
fond hope that, when the individual 
contributions, both of subject-matter 
and personality, were put together 
into a sequence, there would somehow 
mysteriously emerge a unified point 
of view. That this was not neces- 
sarily the case was soon recognized, 
though the students discovered it 
long before the educators did. The 
practice has been quite generally 
abandoned, and the instructor in 
a general course is now expected to 
have training which is sufficiently 
broad to permit him to teach with 
some degree of competence in all 
the areas covered. This means, of 
course, that there is no longer any 
place for the extreme specialist in 
such programs, and it follows that the 
philosopher whose training does not 
extend beyond the area of technical 
philosophy, as traditionally under- 
stood, is inadequately prepared to 
meet the tasks which may be assigned 
to him as a college or university 
teacher. 


HE other two types of contribu- 

tion which the philosophers can 
make to programs of general educa- 
tion are, I believe, unique, since I 
know of no other discipline which 
performs precisely these tasks. Both 
of them fall under the somewhat 
overworked but very useful word 
“integration.” Philosophy, as No- 
valis said, is homesickness—a desire 
to be at home everywhere in the 
universe. Thus the philosopher is 
prepared to find his way about 
intellectually in this world, and is 
presumably better trained than any- 
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one else to see things in their interrela- 
tionships. Because of this, philosophers 
are often called upon to serve as 
chairmen of the general courses, 
not only in the humanities but also, 
when they have the required special- 
ized training, in the social sciences 
and natural sciences as well. A 
better example of this unique contri- 
bution of the philosopher to general 
education is the course named “‘Obser- 
vation, Interpretation, Integration,” 
given at the University of Chicago, 
Although the committee which 
planned this course was not made up 
wholly of philosophers, and although 
those who teach the course are not 
all technically trained philosophers, 
nevertheless it is generally recognized 
that the subject-matter is philo- 
sophical and that the problems dis- 
cussed are those which have been 
traditionally identified with this field. 
The course has sometimes been de- 
scribed as an integration of the inte- 
grating courses. If the philosopher 
is concerned with the universe there 
would seem to be strong argument 
for the contention that, if a job of 
integrating is to be done, he is the one 
to do it. To admit this is not to 
imply either that the problem is a 
simple one or that the history of 
philosophy shows an unbroken record 
of success in solving it. 

There are, however, two ways 
in which integration may be achieved, 
and the prospective teacher of philos- 
ophy should be clear about them. 
Although they are themselves inter- 
related and may both be set as the 
goal of an integrative course, they 
are distinguishable, and frequently 
a course is designed so as to achieve 
the one but not the other. The 
two types of integration are indicated 
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by the etymology of the word 
“yniverse.” It means all things turned 
into, that is, combined into, one. 
But a collection or aggregate may 
be shown to be one by disclosing 
either a pattern which the elements 
jointly exhibit or a common quality 
which they individually possess. In 
the former case, the elements may 
be quite unlike one another but 
they fit together into a design, or 
an organic whole, or a mechanistic 
system, or some other kind of struc- 
ture. In the latter case, the elements 
may have no significant relations of 
dependence or interdependence and 
thus cannot be said to constitute 
a whole, but they are in some impor- 
tant respects like one another and 
thus are all instances of one kind of 
thing. The best example of a problem 
of the former type is the classification 
of the sciences—using this term 
broadly to include not only the 
natural sciences, but the social sci- 
ences, the humanities, religion, and 
anything that can be called in any 
sense an “intellectual” discipline. 
This problem has been treated, directly 
or indirectly, by almost all great 
philosophers. To my knowledge there 
are few courses in present-day college 
curriculums which treat this question 
explicitly; the course at the University 
of Chicago, mentioned before, does 
this, and there may be others taught 
elsewhere which are designed to do 
the same thing. Admittedly, each 
of the general courses, if it is properly 
taught, must pay attention to this 
problem to the extent to which any 
integration of the parts of the course 
is to be achieved; but this is only a 
limited aspect of the more general 
question. The best example of the 
other type of integration is to be 
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found in the problem which was 
formerly called the “examination of 
the categories,” but which has recently 
taken on the somewhat less frighten- 
ing title of the “analysis of the basic 
concepts.” Courses devoted to this 
issue are the usual “philosophy of” 
courses—philosophy philos- 
ophy of art, philosophy of religion, 
philosophy of language, and so on. 
They are sometimes given in depart- 
ments of philosophy and sometimes 
not; but it seems clear that wherever 
they are offered they should demand 
a high degree of philosophical com- 
petence on the part of those who are 
teaching them. 


F THE claims I have made are 

justified, the student who is to be 
adequately prepared should have a 
larger portion of his training devoted 
to these broader problems concerned 
with the environment and setting 
of philosophy. The ivory-tower con- 
ception of philosophy, while not so 
common as it used to be, is still 
found in colleges and universities, 
and it is due to remain as long as 
those who received their training 
under the narrow program of twenty- 
five years ago continue to teach, 
and to teach just what was taught 
them. It is also due to remain 
while there are still graduate schools 
whose doctorate requirements encour- 
age students with these highly special- 
ized interests. There is, of course, 
a strong tendency in the other direc- 
tion. At least two of the major 
universities in this country recom- 
mend that a student who expects 
to pursue doctorate work in philos- 
ophy have a Master’s degree in 
some subject other than philosophy. 
And with the increased emphasis on 
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general education as part of the 
requirements for the Bachelor’s degree, 
graduate students in philosophy are 
now provided with the material to 
which the analytic and integrative 
methods of that study can be applied. 
Certainly, if the market for teachers 
of philosophy continues to shrink 
as much as it has in the past two 
years, the student is entitled to 
expect a program of studies which 
will extend the range of subjects 
he is prepared to teach, and thus 
widen his opportunities to find a 
desirable position. 

To be sure, a course in the teaching 
of philosophy is not the only way 
to meet this problem, nor is it 
necessarily the best way. A wider 
spread of offerings emphasizing the 
relations of philosophy to other fields 
of study would be the best solution. 
But there are obvious limits to 
curricular expansion and, under these 
conditions, something, at least, may 
be accomplished by means of a 
seminar in the teaching of philosophy, 
provided it places proper emphasis 
on these considerations. Although 
a graduate course is hardly the 
place to use a textbook, there is 
a book, Philosophy in American Edu- 
cation, which touches on all these 
issues and examines some of them 
in detail. It places greatest emphasis 
on the contributions of philosophy 
to the life of the individual and to 
the solution of social problems, and 
there is abundant periodical literature 
which could be used to supplement 
this The book places somewhat 
less emphasis on the réle of philosophy 


*Blanshard, Brand, ef a/. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1945. 


*For an example of a new of contribution 


which philosophy can make to larger social prob- 
lems, see Richard McKeon, “A Philosophy for 
Unesco,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
VIII (June, 1948), pp. 573-86. 
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in the curriculum. It does not treat 
systematically the problem of the 
classification of the sciences, nor 
does it present a careful analysis 
of any of the basic concepts of the 
sciences; if these problems are to be 
discussed in detail, readings would 
have to be drawn from other sources, 
But, on the whole, there is no dearth 
of material if one is convinced that 
this kind of course ought to be given, 
and thus is willing to step out of the 
field of technical philosophy for some 
of the relevant literature. 


HERE remains, however, an 

important question. If the con- 
tent of the course is determined 
along the lines indicated, why should 
it be called a course in the teaching of 
philosophy? The emphasis seems to 
have been on philosophy itself and 
on its interrelationships rather than 
on techniques for the presentation 
of material. Is there any justification 
for the consideration of the usual 
questions bearing on the relative 
merits of lectures and discussions, the 
kinds and frequency of examinations, 
the value of term papers, the availa- 
bility of textbooks and other bib- 
liographical material, similar 
considerations? 

I believe that these issues should 
be discussed, though I am convinced 
that they should not be allowed to 
crowd out the other material. About 
one-third of the experimental course 
mentioned was devoted to a consider- 
ation of the problems peculiar to the 
teaching of philosophical material— 
its abstractness, its comprehensive- 
ness, its vagueness, its technicality, 
its apparent impracticality, and so 
on. Other members of the depart- 
ment were invited to discuss the 

[Continued on page 284} 
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The Geographer’s Educational 
Neighbors 


By GEORGE D. HUBBARD 


The Present Links of Geography with Other Branches of Learning 


EOGRAPHY came into many 
G institutions as an offshoot of 
the department of geology, per- 
haps because someone in geology 
saw geographic significance in certain 
geologic occurrences or patterns. From 
this start has come physical geography 
or physiography. Other early courses 
in geography came into our college 
curriculums because they were desired 
by some strong department. Colleges 
of education have needed geography 
to help prepare their prospective 
elementary- and high-school teachers. 
Departments of economics and history 
have felt the need of sound courses 
in geography as background material. 
Often a trained geographer has been 
put into one of these departments 
to supply this teaching. Political 
science has, in several institutions, 
called upon a geographer to interpret 
his science in a course such as political 
geography. Geopolitik developed in 
rman universities from such com- 
binations. Thus in many institutions 
geography, in one phase or another, 
has obtained a start in an established 
department, where it has been “‘ham- 
pered” for years by many restrictions, 
like a poorly nourished stepchild. 
One reason for restrictions on geog- 
raphy has been its tendency to 
become a borderline subject with 
links to many departments, useful 
to all but lacking definite outlines 


and disciplines of its own. Yet these 
very links have been reason enough 
for being. Geography can serve 
enough other interests to make its 
way easily and profitably. It may 
be tied to its mother’s apron strings 
for many years and still help the 
neighbors and be fed by them. 

I propose here to discuss geography 
as a mature science in its own right 
and in its relations to its neighbors. 
Our nearest neighbor, at least on 
one side, is geology. Many believe 
that a geographer who has had no 
course in geology in his preparation 
is more or less limited in his knowl- 
edge. Why have a geology course? 
What sort of course in geology should 
a geographer have? In answer to 
the first question, let us make clear 
that the rock surface of the earth 
with its soils, rock and mineral 
resources, and its streams, lakes, 
and seas is the basis upon which all 
humanity works. Almost every dis- 
tribution related to man is in turn 
related to this earth surface. Nearly 
all changes in valley forms and the 
amount of water in the valley, shore- 
lines and their forms and changes, 
and topographic features of relief 
have been provided by geologic 
processes. Just for the sake of an 
appreciation of our arena, some rock 
geology should be known. 

Perhaps, from the resource angle, 
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some knowledge of soils, building 
materials, ceramic material, ore depos- 
its, fuels, fissionable materials, and 
water supply is as essential as statis- 
tics of population, analyses of rail- 
roads, or information in any other 
field. The play of weather and cli- 
mate over soils and physical forms 
sets many conservation problems as 
well as a multitude of land-use 
propositions. Foundations of scen- 
ery, of much travel, and of recreation 
are geologic. Great occupations, such 
as commerce, farming, building, and 
fishing, rest on geologic groundwork. 


LL these items suggest the kind 
of course in geology that would 
robably best serve a geographer. 
t should be fully descriptive of 
materials, forms, and processes in 
the rocks, in the air, and in the 
water. It need not be a course in 
stratigraphy or paleontology but it 
would do well to be strong on weather, 
climate, and soils. It should discuss 
the map and the making of maps, 
the compass and plane table, the 
drafting instruments and projections; 
it should give some laboratory and 
field experience in map-making. It 
should familiarize the student with 
many common rocks, minerals, and 
other economic geologic materials. 
The geographer’s course in geology 
might well describe many of the 
geologic processes that are making 
and modifying the forms and rocks 
of the earth. It should answer many 
of the simple questions of cause 
and effect in physical geology. The 
course should acquaint the student 
with ground water, its work, uses, 
and conservation. It should inform 
him of all forms and agents that play 
into man’s use of the earth from 
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glaciers and volcanoes to shore lines 
and sea floors; from soil-making and 
soil erosion to waves, currents, and 
tides in the sea; from landslides and 
creep to erosion and alluvial deposi- 
tion by rivers. 

There should be field and laboratory 
work on rocks, minerals, topographic 
and weather maps, and aerial pictures 
and their interpretation. The period 
of study of these geologic phenomena 
should be sufficient to make the 
young geographer feel at home with 
the data when they are mentioned 
in his geography course. 

As a means of measuring the 
permeation of geology into geography, 
run through the index of a text in 
introductory geography and count 
up the physical-geology terms appear- 
ing there. I found such terms ranging 
in number from twenty-one to forty- 
seven per page of index. It would 
need a considerable study of geology 
to make the average beginner in 
geography feel at home among them, 
even though some terms are of 
common occurrence in print. 

If physical geology is good for a geog- 
rapher, so is physiography good for a 
geologist. R. J. Russell in his presiden- 
tial address before the Association of 
American Geographers made some 
excellent points for geographical geo- 
morphology in the geographer’s sched- 
ule,t and I believe that a_ broad 
study of all that is included in 
physiography is good for a geologist. 
Physiography is “a description and 
interpretation of the present condition 
of the earth’s surface, land, water, 
air, life.” This is probably what 
has been called physical geography. 
Who cares for the name of it save 
as a handle by which we can pick 


1Annals, XXXIX (January, 1949), pp. 1-11. 
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it up? Someone has said it is “the 
current chapter in geology.” I am 
ready to accept either statement. 
I remember a conversation with 
Charles A. McMurry about forty-five 
years ago, in which he asked me if 
hysiography is geology or geography. 
i born of a Yankee, asked him the 
difference between physiography and 
physical geography; he tried to tell 
me and finished by saying they are 
about the same thing. Well, if physio- 
graphy is physical geography, it 
is by definition as much geography 
as are political and commercial 
raphy. 

ile made some analyses of the 
occupations of geologists. I find many 
of them are occupied in a study 
of the strata of the earth—they 
are stratigraphers; others are studying 
the materials of strata—they are 
sedimentary petrologists (about go 
per cent of the United States is 
stratified rocks at the surface). Others 
collect, study, and try to interpret 
fossils of the strata and reconstruct 
the life of the times—they are pale- 
ontologists of many sorts. Many 
geologists are concerned today with 
the economic values in the rocks— 
coal, oil, gas, clays, bentonite, infu- 
sorial earth, cement materials, and 
the like—they are economic geol- 
ogists. The geophysicist is an instru- 
mental economic geologist. Still others 
are trying to discover and explain 
the structures in the rocks—structural 
geologists. Some are glacial geol- 
ogists—mineralogists, petrologists, or 
mappers of geology. I have tried 
to do all these things (one of the 
consequences of being in a small 
but very good college, where spe- 
cialization among teachers is not 
essential). 
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OW let us go back to physical 

geography. When, in a billion 
years of earth history, was there 
a time when earth had no physiog- 
raphy? Every horizon of every for- 
mation, with its sediments, fossils, 
values, and details of structure, was 
made in its own physiographic setting. 
In other words, every horizon, when 
made, was a part of a current physiog- 
raphy, with its distribution of land 
and sea, lakes and marshes, deserts 
and rain forests, polar and equatorial 
zones (perhaps at times less marked 
than ours). Each horizon had its 
streams carving valleys and moving 
waste; its vulcanism and its dias- 
trophism; its weather, with winds, 
rain, and snow, freezing and thawing, 
or perpetual warmth. Each had its 
sunshine, vegetation, and fauna. All 
these elements of the physiography 
were integrated into as consistent 
a unity as are ours. How can any 
kind of geologist go at his particular 
job of description and interpretation 
of any formation or horizon without 
drawing on his imagination and his 
knowledge of the physical geography 
of the twentieth century to recon- 
struct the physical geography of the 
time when that formation was made? 
It was more than a year after I 
completed my general-geology course 
before it dawned on me that the 
Maquoketa shales and Galena lime- 
stone of northwestern Illinois stood 
for different physiographies in the 
central part of the United States, 
and that neither could have looked 
much like that of the area when 
I knew it. Of course, that was late 
last century, and the education of 
the “Gay Nineties” was different! 
Where was the land life that helped 
furnish the organic matter to make 
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the shales so black, or what was the 
marine life that contributed to the 
same end? Where was the land 
whose streams brought the calcium 
to make the limestone? Was it a 
crystalline rock land, or a sandstone 
land, or what? And then it began 
to be borne in on me that physical 
geography, some of which I had 
learned, was important to my strati- 
graphic studies. 

Some geologists very early became 
mappers of geologic data and needed 
to know that there are several pro- 
jections with unlike effects on the 
map and that magnetism must be 
taken into account. I did not give 
my beginners enough of this material 
until I had taught several years. 


Perhaps I never did. 


EOGRAPHY has other neigh- 

bors. In recent years it has 
been classed with the social sciences. 
I suppose true human geography is 
more of a social science than it is 
a physical science. Anyway, the social 
sciences are good company, and they 
stand in great need of a good basal 
course in geography—place geography, 
to be sure, but interpretative loca- 
tional geography. Think what such 
knowledge might offer to a secretary 
of agriculture or, even more, to 
the maker of a five-year plan. Why 
is this a wheat or a flax region? 
a cattle or a sheep range? a kaffir 
corn or a maize belt? a citrus-fruit 
belt or an apple or potato area? 
Why is this city industrial, or com- 
mercial, or a spa? 

The recognition that ours is a 
social science has called the attention 
of many to us and our wares. Numer- 
ous college catalogues place geography 
(often some special course) among 
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the prerequisites for courses or require. 
ments for majors in social science. 

There are geographers who object 
to being swamped by students for 
one-two-three semesters from other 
departments. They say they prefer 
to build up their own major students 
and courses. I am sorry for the 
department that cannot do both. 

A historian with no geography in 
his background is as crippled as 
a geographer who has no geology 
upon which to stand; and an econ- 
omist who has not been exposed to 
the geography of his raw materials, 
markets, and transportation will never 
have a very clear, positive picture 
of business. 

I know a school of journalism 
that expects its students to have 
a general course in geography and 
requires the geography of the con- 
tinent where the budding journalist 
expects to gather or print news. 
Many journalists take a course in 
the geography of North America 
or of the United States; some are 
asked to take that of South America, 
others of Europe; and a few take 
that of Asia or of the Orient. Some 
colleges and schools of business and 
administration and schools of com- 
merce and industry ask their students 
to study commercial and /or industrial 
geography, geography of commercial 
centers, and urban geography. A 
course in urban geography inter- 
digitates with one in urban sociology. 

There are departments of economics 
which give their own courses in 
economic geography, perhaps calling 
them the geography of economics or 
geography of commerce; and I know 
one department of political science 
that has a strong political geographer 
to care for its geographic interests. 
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Several of those who have risen 
to our chief offices in geographic 
societies and departments took their 
first degrees in education and became 
good geographers; but I am more 
concerned with many who take one 
or more degrees in education and 
become geography teachers in our 
public schools. 

It is essential for the propagation 
of our species to have major stu- 
dents and to organize strong major 
sequences. There may be at any 
time a thousand such major students 
in the United States, but at the 
same time there will be ten thousand 
who are not majors taking geography 
at some level. There might be more 
of these if there were courses specially 
designed for those who desire geogra- 
phy to supplement their major interest 
or just for general culture. Here we 
have geography as a setting for 
the news or for a novel, or an antidote 
for the sort of hysteria which overtook 
the listeners to Orson Welles’s radio 
account of the landing of “Men from 
Mars.” 

A reader’s course might solve a 
few difficulties. In catering to the 
needs of other departments we must 
not be too profound or too high-brow, 
for our courses must fit atop their 
most serious major requirements. 
Most of the special-service courses 
should be open to geography majors, 
since the major should have as 
broad a training in geography as 
his own department later will be 
offering to others. 

What can we offer as_ service 
courses? First, a broad introductory 
course which is as strong as possible. 
Then come the regional courses. 
These may well be the several con- 
tinent courses and, for more advanced 
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students and majors, courses on 
national units or on lesser regions: 
the U.S.S.R., the British Common- 
wealth, the South Pacific, China, 
India, British Africa, France and 
her holdings, and the Polar areas. 
But our real service courses are 
commercial and industrial geography 
(economic geography), marine geog- 
raphy, political geography, and his- 
torical geography. This last course 
can well be divided into European, 
Oriental, and perhaps African his- 
torical study or can specialize in 
the geography of discovery and explo- 
ration and colonies. 

Social and cultural geography would 
be valuable for anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, and many others. A course 
in the geography of disease or medical 
geography would serve pre-medical 
students. 

We believe that people should 
know more geography. I believe 
this is the road to that end. If 
we can give basic geographical knowl- 
edge to ten thousand people who 
can only take one or two courses, 
are we not doing nearly as much 
good as we do by giving ten courses 
to one thousand geography majors? 
Debatable? Perhaps. Is it significant, 
however, that we capture majors from 
the ranks of the masses every year? 


SOMETIMES think a man is 

a better geographer with a course 
or two in history, economics, or 
political science than he would be 
with that additional course in geog- 
raphy which he should have to 
omit if he took another social science. 
If he is going to teach geography 
in a university and have service 
courses, he will do a vastly better 

[Continued on page 285] 


National Student Association 


By MARTIN M. McLAUGHLIN 


An Account of the Third Annual Meeting Held at Ann Arbor 


this country, Ann Arbor is noted 

primarily as the home of one of 
the nation’s foremost institutions 
of higher learning, the University of 
Michigan, and as the scene of four 
or five bruising gridiron skirmishes 
each fall. Last August Ann Arbor 
and the University witnessed a series 
of battles much less dramatic, but 
probably of much greater signifi- 
cance. The third annual Congress 
of the United States National Student 
Association (usually abbreviated to 
N.S.A.) was held on the Michigan 
campus from August 23 to 31, 1950. 

The Association is a nonsectarian 
student organization designed to give 
articulate expression to the American 
student community and to aid and 
permit it to make its maximum 
contribution as a group to the United 
States and to the world. Founded 
in 1947, it has, during these first 
four years of vigorous growth, made 
considerable progress toward crystal- 
lizing American student opinion on 
national and international issues. 

Its leaders describe N.S.A. as an 
outgrowth of what they are beginning 
now to call “the Prague legend.” 
In the summer of 1946 twenty-five 
American students attended an inter- 
national student congress at Prague, 
in then democratic Czechoslovakia. 
Two major results of that meeting 
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of several hundred students from 
all parts of the world were the 
formation of the International Union 
of Students and the decision by the 
American delegation to establish in 
this country a national student organ. 
ization which, with due regard for the 
special characteristics of the domestic 
educational scene, would serve a 
purpose similar to the national unions 
existing and operating elsewhere. 
After a preliminary conference in 
Chicago in December, 1946, had 
confirmed their initial resolution, a 
Continuations Committee prepared 
the constitutional convention which 
met at the University of Wisconsin 
in the summer of 1947 and established 
the present association. 

From the beginning N.S.A. has 
moved forward on several fronts: 
In the cultural field a “symphony 
forum” has been inaugurated in 
several metropolitan areas as a step 
toward developing a permanent audi- 
ence among collegians; a_ student 
art tour has produced traveling collec- 
tions of the original work of students 
at member colleges; and in 1949 
a national student literary magazine, 
Essai, was launched. In the area 
of student government, detailed sur- 
veys and “clinics” have been con- 
ducted, resulting in an exchange 
and clarification of ideas among 
student-government leaders of many 
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colleges in widely diverse circum- 
stances. Moreover, such educational 

roblems as student rights, academic 
sry human relations in educa- 
tion, and the economics of education 
have been dealt with in detail by the 
Association in conjunction with other 
interested national groups, such as 
the American Council on Education 
and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

The national staff of the Association 
and its commission on international 
affairs have wrestled for three years 
with the touchy question of collabo- 
ration with the communist-controlled 
International Union of Students— 
so far somewhat indecisively. On 
other matters, however, the group 
has produced good results: Tours 
have been arranged abroad for Ameri- 
can students (the last-minute cancel- 
lation of their chartered ship last 
summer—a situation capably met by 
the leadership—brought them some 
unexpected publicity in New York 
City); and groups of foreign students 
have been taken care of in this 
country. Representatives of N.S.A. 
have attended and participated in 
many student meetings abroad. The 
Association has also been active in 
campus relief activities and is repre- 
sented on the United States Com- 
mission for Unesco. 

In conjunction with all these activi- 
ties the national office has published 
several pamphlets on student govern- 
ment, student tours, human relations 
in education, international student 
relief, and related subjects. At the 
same time, considerable progress has 
been made in tightening and consoli- 
dating the organizational structure of 
the new group and placing it on a 
sound (if not “plush’’) financial basis. 
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The results, on the whole, have 
been encouraging. Last year’s Con- 
gress at the University of Michigan 
used the excellent facilities of Rack- 
ham Hall for general sessions and 
Angell Hall for the meetings of com- 
missions and subcommissions which 
prepared all the resolutions later 
presented to the whole body for 
consideration. A crowded and contro- 
versial agenda was gone through 
with dispatch, but without stifling 
legitimate debate. And there were 
some moments of relaxation dissipat- 
ing the tension of argument, as 
when President Robert Kelly of St. 
Peter’s College was presented with an 
engineer’s cap in token of his “rail- 
roading” tactics, or when former 
staff member Lee Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo led delegates on a 
“lion hunt.” 

Approximately two hundred col- 
leges, gathered into twenty-four re- 
gions, sent 411 official delegates to 
discuss the issues, decide upon the 
year’s program, and elect new officers. 
Alternate delegates, visitors from ten 
foreign countries and sixteen inter- 
ested organizations, members of the 
National Advisory Board of educa- 
tors, and spectators swelled the group 
at some general sessions to approxi- 
mately seven hundred. Several dis- 
tinguished speakers appeared—among 
them Francis J. Brown, of the 
American Council on Education; 
George D. Stoddard, chairman of 
the United States Unesco Com- 
mission; and Ralph E. Himstead, 
secretary of the American Association 
of University Professors. 

Although no definite pattern could 
be said to emerge from the many days 
of discussion of a multitude of loosely 
related matters, the major issues may 
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be classified conveniently under two 
heads—domestic and international. 


Domestic—Here the main discussion 
concerned the question of academic 
freedom. Basically, the Association’s 
stand coincides rather closely with that 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors—namely, that profes- 
sional competence alone should be the 
criterion in hiring and firing professors 
and in retaining or dismissing students. 
A strong position was taken also against 
loyalty oaths; such pledges were char- 
acterized as “destructive to academic 
freedom” and rejected on the ground that 
they did “not necessarily guarantee 
loyalty.” The resolution continued, “the 
Congress opposes any attempt to isolate 
the academic community as a special case 
in the fight against subversion.” 

Closely allied to this is the matter of 
student rights. At its first Congress, the 
constitutional convention of 1947, the 
delegates adopted a far-reaching “Student 
Bill of Rights,” which has been the focal 
point of much criticism since. Some 
of the dozen-odd rights enumerated 
include the right to conduct research and 
publish, discuss, and exchange findings 
freely; the right to establish and issue 
regular publications free of institutional 
censorship; the right to hear speakers 
of the students’ own choice; the right to 
establish student governments with real 
authority and responsibility; “the right 
to petition through proper channels for 
changes in curriculum or professors.” 
With hardly a dissenting voice raised, 
these rights were reaffirmed. 

Two others among the numerous 
domestic problems that engaged the 
delegates’ attention deserve mention: 
The convention took a strong stand 
against commercialism in intercollegiate 
athletics and against special scholastic 
treatment for athletes. And a slim 

Indicative of the caliber of press coverage 
given the Congress was the local paper’s headline 


about this decision: “Student Group Upholds Reds 
as Teachers.” 
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majority favored extending federal aid 
to all primary and secondary schools. 

International—Taking cognizance of 
the impact of aggression in Korea upon 
students—some delegates got their induc- 
tion or activation notices during the 
session—several delegations had prepared 
resolutions condemning the aggressive 
initiative of the North Koreans. What 
finally passed the general session was 
a reasonable condemnation of the attack, 
an endorsement of the United Nations’ 
stand, and an expression of friendship 
and sympathy for the Korean people, 
especially Korean students. During the 
course of consideration of this matter, 
an observer from the Labor Youth 
League asked for and was granted ten 
minutes to present a “point of view on 
the Korean situation which would not 
otherwise be heard.” He read a straight 
Party-line speech, which was listened to 
in silence and followed by an almost 
unanimously accepted motion to proceed, 
without comment, to the order of the 
day. This single occurrence was a most 
impressive object lesson in respect for the 
right to express an unpopular opinion. 
The grimly silent reception was planned 
at regional caucuses the night before, and 
the potentially explosive situation was 
handled very capably. 

The closest and most vigorous disagree- 
ment of the Congress concerned the 
Association’s relations with the Inter- 
national Union of Students. This is a 
problem which has plagued the group 
since its foundation, which was itself an 
indirect product of the formation of 
I.U.S. In 1946 the line of demarcation 
between the Soviet orbit and the West 
was not so clearly drawn as now, although 
some of the original Prague delegates felt 
that the I.U.S. had very little likelihood 
of becoming other than a Communist 
front for students. N.S.A. never affiliated 
itself with the international organization, 
although certain other American groups 
did; and each year the Association’s staff 
sent a group of observers or visitors to 
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1.U.S. meetings to discuss possible terms 
of collaboration. Over the years I.U.S. 
has become a Communist-controlled stu- 
dent organization, associated with the 
Cominform and with the Soviet-sponsored 
World Federation of Democratic Youth. 
Collaboration between N.S.A. and I.U.S. 
has become increasingly difficult there- 
fore, until the Association’s representa- 
tives abroad became convinced last 
summer that even limited co-operation 
on specific projects was not feasible 
because of the political partisanship 
which saturates all activities in which 
1.U.S. takes part. 

The question at this Congress was 
not whether to join International 
Union of Students; only a very 
small minority ever actually favored 
such a step, and they have long ago 
ceased to have any influence in N.S.A. 
The issue at Ann Arbor was, rather, 
how to word the resolution expressing 
disapproval of I.U.S. and its activities. 
A sizable group wished to express 
one final condemnation of I.U.S. and 
what it stands for; another group, 
while disapproving equally, preferred 
to leave the door open for future 
negotiation because of the alleged 
value of contacts maintained with 
Eastern European and Asiatic student 
groups through I.U.S. The voting 
was very close; and when the roll call 
was tabulated, the first group had a 
two-vote majority. Convention lead- 
ers, anxious to avoid so marked a 
split, succeeded in reopening the 
question and submitting it to a 
committee, which reported out a 
resolution the next day that provided 
mainly for N.S.A.’s taking no further 
steps during the ensuing year to 
solicit collaboration in any form on 
the part of IL.U.S. This wording was 
adopted unanimously. 

The significance of the issue may 
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easily escape the casual observer, 
since the intricacies of international 
student politics are baffling and may 
seem relatively unimportant. But 
the importance of the debate lies in its 
relevance for our relations with other 
countries, particularly Asiatic. Many 
of the most articulate groups in 
such critical areas of the world are stu- 
dent groups, imbued with a very legiti- 
mate desire for self-determination. 
These students, by and large non- 
communist, are affiliated with I.U.S., 
which offers them the kind of voice 
in international student affairs that 
they have not been able to gain 
elsewhere. Lacking any other con- 
tact with these groups, N.S.A. has 
been reluctant to sever what has 
seemed up to the present to be the 
only possibility of association with 
them. A subsequent resolution of 
the convention, however, expressed 
N.S.A.’s desire to study the feasibility 
of co-operating in the formation 
of a truly representative international 
student organization, which could 
conceivably resolve the problem of 
these international contacts speedily. 

In addition to discussing these 
issues, some organizational matters 
had to be handled, including (and 


especially) the election of new officers.’ 


HIS third annual Congress of 
the N.S.A. compared favorably 
with previous meetings of the group. 
To those who have followed its 
career since the beginning, it appears 


*The new national staff comprises Albert 
Lowenstein (University of North Carolina), presi- 
dent; Elmer Brock (La Salle College), vice- 
president for Student Affairs (student government 
and human relations); Herbert Goldsmith (Uni- 
versity of ae vice-president for Educational 
Affairs (academic freedom, student rights, etc.); 
Herbert Eisenberg (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology), vice-president for International Affairs; 
and Shirley Neizer (Simmons College), secretary. 
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even more cogently that N.S.A. is 
a very commendable approach to 
the articulation of a significant seg- 
ment of American society which 
has not been successfully organized 
before—partly because of seizure of 
control of previous organizations by 
anti-social elements, partly by the 
ostrich-like approach of conservative 
groups, and partly because of a 
generally unsympathetic attitude on 
the part of the public and the 
authorities.’ 

This year’s delegates were younger 
than the predominantly student- 
veteran group at the founding con- 
vention. Nevertheless, the same 
seriousness of purpose was observable, 
the same concentration on the prob- 
lems of students as students, and 
an even greater efficiency in getting 
the business under way. Chairman- 
ship of the general sessions by 
outgoing president Robert Kelly was 
extraordinarily capable. And finally, 
although the usual “politicking” went 
on about the elections and about some 
of the more controversial issues, the 
only groupings or “blocs” noticeable 
were strictly ad hoc—which would 
seem to indicate that both the 
“liberals” and the Catholics, who 
had been the most obviously organ- 
ized groups at previous congresses, 
were viewing the aims and activities 
of N.S.A. in a_ happily broader 
perspective. 

At its present stage of development 
the Association stands a better chance 
than any of its predecessors to achieve 
the widely representative influence 
all have striven for. But some weak- 
nesses have shown themselves, which, 


8A remnant of this can be discerned in the 
coverage given the Congress by Life magazine [see 
“Life Goes to a Collegiate Convention,” Vol. 29 
(September18, 1950), pp. 164-66, 169]. 
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if not remedied, can lead rather 
quickly either to sterility or collapse. 
The first of these is a tendency 
toward something which can only be 
described as professionalism: N.S.A.’s 
speakers are heard at national and 
regional educational meetings; the 
national staff collaborates in various 
intergroup projects with other nation- 
ally known organizations; N.S.A. has 
been invited to become a member 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; it is represented in the American 
Unesco Commission; it participates 
in the World Student Service Fund; 
messages of felicitation from the 
President of the United States, the 
Governor of Michigan, and others 
were read at the Congress this year. 
In other words, N.S.A. has “arrived.” 
The danger here is that the Associa- 
tion may lose contact with the campus 
problems which gave rise to it and 
thus cease to be really a student 
organization. It should be remarked, 
however, that the convention resisted 
the temptation of a_ remarkably 
attractive offer of office space in 
Washington—where it could easily 
have become just another special- 
interest lobby. 

A second problem, allied somewhat 
to the first, is the fact that N.S.A., 
as the staff often ruefully complains, 
gets more support from organizations, 
administrators, and faculty than from 
students. Since only colleges and 
universities (not individual students) 
are members of N.S.A., affiliated 
through their student governments, 
there may not bea feeling of belonging; 
and the potential contribution of the 
Association—which should be a con- 
tribution to educational thought on 
the part of the too much neglected 

[Continued on page 285] 
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Graduate-School Offerings in 
Economics 


Diversity of offerings coupied with 
an apparent recognition of the need 
for a relatively small essential core 
of work characterizes the listings 
of economics courses in the 66 princi- 
pal colleges and universities granting 
graduate degrees with majors in 
economics. 

The institutions covered by this 
survey include all those listed in 
Colleges and Universities Offering 
Graduate Courses Leading to Master’s 
and Doctor’s Degrees, 1940-45,? with 
the following exceptions: theological 
seminaries, teachers’ colleges and col- 
leges of education, other institutions 
not offering advanced degrees in 
economics, and institutions granting 
less than 250 advanced degrees in 
all fields during the 1940-45 period. 

This essential core includes work 
in at least nine different fields or 
courses. These are: theory, which is 
offered in 65 of the 66 institutions; 
history of economic thought, 62; 
labor, 66; money and banking, 65; 
public finance, 65; business fluctua- 
tions, 63; international economics, 
62; statistics, 60; and economic 
history, 58. Work in each of four 
other fields is to be found in from 
65 to 82 per cent of these universities. 
These fields, in the order of frequency 
in which they are found, are: public 


'Reported by Paul W. Ellis, Associate Professor, 
artment of Economics, University of Oregon. 
*Compiled by Ernest V. Hollis and Herbert C. 
Mayer. Washington, D. C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


control of business (54 institutions), 
transportation (§2), public utilities 
(49), and economic systems (44). 
No other fields are offered by as 
many as $0 per cent of the schools. 

The separate classification of public 
control of business, transportation,’ 
and public utilities possibly relegates 
this material to a less important 
position than is warranted. Both 
transportation and public utilities 
are courses in public regulation, and 
12 institutions which did not list 
public-utility courses did list courses 
in public control of business. Like- 
wise, 10 schools that did not separately 
list transportation did list public- 
control courses. It is altogether pos- 
sible that these institutions covered 
transportation and public-utility eco- 
nomics as fully as those which listed 
such courses separately. If for present 
purposes these courses should be 
grouped together, transportation and 
public control together appear in 
62 of the institutions studied, and 
public utilities and public control 
appear in 61. 

It is impossible to determine from 
catalogue offerings whether economics 
of business organization and finance 
should be ranked with the fields 
previously mentioned in frequency 
of offering. Such material is usually 
taught under the title “Corporation 
Finance,” but that title is also used 
to refer to courses that are strictly 
business-administration courses which 
could more accurately be described 
as “Financial Management of Cor- 
porations.” The principal distinction 
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between the two approaches is that 
one concentrates on the over-all impli- 
cations for the economy whereas the 
other emphasizes or is confined to 
the problems of financial officers 
of individual firms. Some courses 
attempt to cover both. In general, 
the first approach is to be found in 
departments of economics, and the 
second in schools of business. How- 
ever, catalogue descriptions some- 
times make it clear that the reverse 
is true. If we assume that all courses 
with similar titles taught in depart- 
ments of economics are economics 
courses unless the course description 
indicates otherwise, and if we assume 
that courses in schools of business 
are not economics unless the descrip- 
tion clearly indicates that they are, 
we find only 30 of the 66 institutions 
offering economics work of this nature. 

The variety of offerings in economics 
fields or types of courses ranges 
from 8, offered by Johns Hopkins 
University and Rochester, to 23, 
offered by Wisconsin. Many of the 
courses offered are found in the cata- 
logues of only one university each, 
while only the field of labor is found 
in all of the university and college 
catalogues studied. About half of 
these institutions (34) offered one 
or more courses that are found in less 
than 10 per cent of the others. 

Such variation may be accounted 
for in a number of ways. In the 
case of some, such as courses in 
population and economic geography, 
the material is likely to be oftered 
in other academic departments or 
schools. In the case of others, such 


as social insurance and national in- 
come, the fields are so new that 
demand for the work is relatively 
low, and qualified educators are prob- 
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ably few. Some courses have pecul- 
iarly regional significance and meet 
relatively local needs. Undoubtedly, 
many represent the peculiar interests 
of individual professors. 

The classifications must be taken 
with some reservation because of 
lack of descriptions in many cata- 
logues and because the descriptions 
may not always reflect actual course 
content. 

The distinguishing features of the 
offerings of the more prominent insti- 
tutions include both the variety of 
course work offered and the amount 
that is available primarily for grad- 
uate students. In nearly all of the 
universities included in the study, 
most of all courses listed are made 
available to both graduate and under- 
graduate students and are planned 
primarily for undergraduates. In 
six institutions, however—Columbia, 
Fordham, Johns Hopkins, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, and Yale—all of 
the work available for graduate credit 
has been planned primarily for grad- 
uates. Two universities, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and Notre Dame, 
give graduate credit in only two 
fields each where the work is planned 
primarily for undergraduates, and 
the former also offers courses primarily 
for graduates in both of these areas. 

Except in the eight schools men- 
tioned in the last paragraph, courses 
prepared primarily for graduate stu- 
dents are usually not offered in any 
field unless other work also available 
for graduate credit is offered in the 
same field but is prepared primarily 
for undergraduates. An_ exception 
must, however, be made for history 
of economic thought. A course in 
this field is prepared primarily for 
graduate students in 45 of the 63 
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schools offering it, and in 31 of these 
schools there is no such course pre- 
pared primarily for undergraduates 
and available on both levels. Exclud- 
ing the eight schools mentioned, 
and excepting history of economic 
thought, there is no field or course 
offered primarily for graduate stu- 
dents by as many as Io of the other 
58 schools unless work is also offered 
in the same field prepared primarily 
for undergraduates and carrying grad- 
uate credit. In the field of theory 
there are eight such schools, in 
business cycles seven, in international 
economics five, and in the other 
areas even fewer. 

Identification of nine fields as an 
essential core of work is based on 
the relative frequency with which 
these fields are found in the 1947-48 
catalogues of the universities studied. 
These nine fields are found in 88 
per cent or more of these institutions. 
The next in order of frequency are 
public control of business and trans- 
portation, each of which is found 
in about 81 per cent. It would seem 
as appropriate to classify the last 
two as part of the core as to exclude 
economic history, but examination 
of the work prepared primarily for 
graduate students shows economic 
history to have relatively a much 
higher preference. Specially arranged 
work is offered in theory by 85 per 
cent, in history of economic thought 
and in money and banking by about 
70 per cent, in labor and in public 
finance by about 62 per cent, and 
in international economics and econ- 
omic history by about s0 per cent 
to $5 per cent. About 40 per cent 
offer work primarily for graduate 
students in the fields of business 
cycles and statistics, but only 33 per 
cent do so in transportation and 
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public control of business. Thus, 
while the general offerings place these 
last two close to economic history 
in popularity among the universities, 
the more advanced work primarily 
for graduates shows a much stronger 
preference for economic history. 


College Reading and Study 


Improvement’ 


Most colleges and universities offer 
some kind of remedial-reading pro- 
gram, how-to-study course, or com- 
bination of both, in the belief that 
improvement in reading or instruction 
in study methods will improve scholar- 
ship. The Junior Division of the 
University of Nebraska has for some 
years offered such a combined reading- 
and-study-improvement course. A 
brief evaluation of the results of 
this program for the first semester 
of the 1948-49 school year is set 
forth here in the hope of offering 
some evidence as to the efficacy of 
such programs. 

The Junior Division Reading and 
Study Habits Improvement Labor- 
atory is a voluntary, non-credit, 
10-weeks laboratory course for Fresh- 
men and a limited number of upper- 
classmen. Projects covered in the 
course are reading improvement, gen- 
eral study methods, library usage, 
term-paper writing, test-taking, and 
so on. Diagnostic tests, exercises, 
and discussion are used by the 
instructors who are regular staff 
members and graduate assistants. 
Robinson’s Effective Study is used as a 
textbook or manual. Since attendance 
at the weekly meeting is entirely 
voluntary, some of the students sign- 


1Reported by Don C. Charles, Guidance Con- 
sultant, Junior Division, University of Nebraska. 
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ing up attend irregularly or do not 
complete the full course. 

Reading rate and comprehension 
were measured by Robinson and 
Hall’s Ohio State University 10 
minute reading tests. The Russian 
history and Canadian history tests 
were used as test-retest evidences 
of improvement in rate and compre- 
hension, using the authors’ norms. 
Individual gains were as great as 
65 percentile ranks on rate and 74 
percentile ranks on comprehension, 


TABLE I 


Group Reapinc Gains PErcENTILE RANKS 
ON THE READING TEST 


PercenTILeE RANKS 


Grours Initia! Final Average 
Median Median Gain 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Reading Rate 
Low quarter...... 15 32.58 17.58 
Middle half....... 54 76.68 22.68 
Top quarter...... 92 93-00 1.00 


Reading Comprehension 


Low quarter...... 30 41.25 11.25 
Middle half....... 60 72.27 12.27 
Top quarter...... 75 82.75 10.75 


but average group gains were more 
modest. They are set forth in Table I. 

Because the officials of many schools 
feel that there is little hope for 
improvement in students of low 
ability, the data was broken down 
by A.C.E. “L” scores for 49 students 
attending all meetings and completing 
the full 10-weeks course. There were 


12 students in the lowest quarter 
of entering Freshmen, 29 in the 
middle 50 per cent, and 8 in the top 
25 per cent. The close parallel 
between “L” scores and reading 
achievement suggests that these “‘intel- 
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ligence” scores should be interpreted 
with caution and supplemented with 
other evidence of ability. It will 
be noted that the low-quarter group 
made the greatest proportional gain, 
and that the medians were beyond 
the 3oth percentile on both rate 
and comprehension at the period’s 
end. The medians of the middle- 
half and the top-quarter students, 
with the exception of the percentile 
rank on comprehension of the middle 
half, were in the top quarter of 
reading achievement by the end of 
the 10-weeks period. 

In order to investigate the effect 
of the laboratory on scholarship, a 
control group was selected. The stu- 
dents who composed it were 47 
Freshmen who were as like the 
members of the laboratory group as 
could be selected from the entering 
class of more than two thousand, 
The mean high-school quartile rank 
of each group was 1.8, and the 
individuals were paired by sex, scaled 
scores earned on the pre-registration 
guidance examinations in English, 
and A.C.E. “L” and “Q” scores. 

The weighted grade-point average? 
earned by each individual the first 
semester was recorded, and the groups 
were compared. The results, while 
favorable to the laboratory group, 
were not conclusive. Sixty-five per 
cent of the laboratory group earned 
higher marks than the control. The 
mean weighted average was 5.32 
for the laboratory group, and 4.85 
for the control, a difference of .47. 
This is not statistically significant 
at I-per cent or §-per cent levels. 
The average for the entire freshman 
class was 4.8. The laboratory group 
maintained its superiority during the 


*These marks are on a 9-point scale, with 9 the 
highest and 1 failing. 
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second semester, with a 5.29 average. 
Compared with the control group’s 
4-94 average, this represents a .35 
advantage which is still not statisti- 
cally significant. 


A Personnel Program 


Many institutions of higher learning 
which have offered excellent training 
in the field of personnel management 
for many years have been slow to 
provide a personnel program for 
their employees in accordance with 
the principles which have been ex- 
pounded in the classroom. The major- 
ity of educational institutions now 
have some semblance of a personnel 
program. Some institutions, however, 
provide every employee service com- 
mon to business and industrial per- 
sonnel programs with the exception 
of profit sharing. Studies such as 
the one made recently by the College 
and University Personnel Association 
point out the varied administrative 
and operational plans utilized by 
our colleges and universities. Per- 
sonnel directors with ten different 
titles were responsible to seven differ- 
ent administrative officers in the 42 
colleges and universities which replied 
to the survey questionnaire. While 
some degree of standardization is 
desirable, personnel programs must 
meet the needs of the institution. 
Since educational institutions vary 
in size, location, and financial support, 
a plan which best serves one school 
may be quite inadequate for another. 

The first step in starting a personnel 
program will be to make a thorough 
study of the entire institution. The 


*Reported by Frank A. Ives, Director of Non- 
academic Personnel and Graduate Placement, 
University of Oklahoma. 
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officer to whom such a task is assigned 
will need to become acquainted with 
each department and operational unit. 
It will be to his advantage to know 
the history and relationship of each 
division of the organization. A prac- 
tical way to make this study would 
be to incorporate his visits to the 
various departments in a job-analysis 

lan. In a small institution the 
job analysis might follow the initial 
visit to the department; in a large 
institution this may not be possible. 
Regardless of the size of the organi- 
zation, the necessity for convincing 
the administrative and supervisory 
personnel as well as the employees 
of the desirability of the personnel 
program cannot be overlooked. The 
greater the participation of these 
groups in the organization of the 
program, the more likely it is to suc- 
ceed. People are most often opposed 
to plans which they do not understand. 

The officer’s position on the admin- 
istrative staff should be clearly estab- 
lished. To do an adequate job, the 
personnel director must have the 
support of the president and the other 
top executives. Responsibility with- 
out authority places him in an unten- 
able position. The majority of college 
and university personnel directors 
are responsible to the president or 
vice-president (business manager in 
smaller schools). However, in a few 
institutions some other organizational 
structure may be expedient. The 
personnel office should be centrally 
located, near other business offices, 
with adequate facilities and staff. 

In order to fairly evaluate the 
requirements of the various positions 
in the organization, a uniform de- 
scription for each job must be compiled. 
This can be done by the questionnaire 
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method (asking each employee to 
complete a standard job-description 
form) or by a personal analysis of 
each job. With the limited budget 
provided in most educational institu- 
tions, the questionnaire method may 
be the most feasible. After job- 
description forms have been completed 
by the employees, a representative 
of the personnel office (preferably the 
director) can visit the departments 
to clarify borderline cases and ensure 
roper job classifications. Composite 
job descriptions can be written, after 
the descriptions prepared by the 
. employees have been grouped accord- 
ing to common characteristics. By 
this means the personnel office will 
know what each employee is doing 
and will be able to make inter- 
departmental comparisons. After com- 
posite job descriptions have been 
written, the jobs should be evaluated 
by a committee of supervisory per- 
sons who are familiar with the 
_ requirements of positions in the var- 
ious departments. The job-evalua- 
tion committee may include one or 
two employees, possibly a union 
representative if your employees are 
organized. Supervisors will support 
a program which is by and for the 
employees of the institution. 

Jobs may be evaluated by the 
factor comparison—point method or 
the ranking-grading method. The 
factor comparison—point total method 
will be the most practical. Members 
of the committee will be provided 
with a job description of each position 
and should be given the opportunity 
to independently rate each position. 
Committee members must have a 
list of the factors upon which the 
positions are to be rated and an 
explanation of the basis for deter- 
mining the number of points assigned 
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to each degree. Group discussion 
may be carried on preceding the 
final rating of any particular position, 
The individual ratings of committee 
members can be averaged to deter. 
mine the final point total for each 
position. The point scale may be 
so devised that totals for each degree 
are computed in multiples of ten 
and can be directly converted to 
salary figures. After all positions 
have been evaluated and classified, 
labor grades and salary ranges can 
be established. It may be necessary 
to conduct a labor-market survey 
in the immediate community and 
to refer to salaries for similar positions 
in other institutions before arriving 
at final salary ranges. A_ specific 
minimum and maximum salary with 
four to six increments should be 
most satisfactory. 

The personnel director’s next step 
will be to prepare a comprehensive 
statement of personnel policies. Care- 
ful consideration should be given 
to current practices, whether they 
have developed through custom or 
have been officially initiated. A policy 
booklet should be made available 
to all employees. Such booklets gen- 
erally cover the following: recruit- 
ment, selection (testing, and so 
on), training, promotions, transfers, 
merit ratings, discharge, compensa- 
tion, hours, holidays, vacations, and 
employee benefits (insurance, retire- 
ment, and so on). If the steps in estab- 
lishing the program are taken in 
the order suggested, the director 
will secure valuable information from 
job-evaluation committee’s work rele- 
vant to personnel policies. 

Preliminary publicity should pre- 
cede the planning and developmental 
stages of the personnel program. 
It is best that employees be com- 
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pletely : informed at all times concern- 
ing the intent, progress, and objectives 
of the program. Form letters to 
employees, newspaper articles, and 
bulletin-board notices may be used. 
To minimize any confusion which 
may result, no phase of the program 
should be introduced until all details 
of the basic plan have been completed. 

This basic program of position 
classifications, salary ranges, and per- 
sonnel policies must be introduced 
as a unit. However, you will find 
it advisable to add various supple- 
mentary services as the program 
progresses. These added services are 
often suggested by employees and 
will be most beneficial when they 
serve a definite need. Recreation, 
education and training, employee 
newspaper, credit union, safety, health, 
and employees’ suggestions are services 
which may be added. 

The employees may well determine 
the scope of the personnel program. 
Through attitude surveys and an 
employee council the personnel direc- 
tor will be able to select activities 
in which employees are interested. 
Activities initiated by the employee 
preclude any appearance of pater- 
nalism on the part of the employer 
and often require little supervision. 


Foreign Languages 
and the Ph.D.’ 
Many candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree are passing the language tests 
without reading, or other, knowledge 
of the languages involved. It may 
be that there are some institutions 
where they coldly turn down thumbs 
when the candidate does not demon- 
strate capacity. But it seems that 
‘Reported by A. M. Withers, Head of the 


Foreign Language Department, Concord College. 
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even the most conscientious foreign- 
language departments, like Homer, 
can be caught nodding. The candi- 
date of winning personality, who is, 
besides, plainly an excellent doctoral 
risk from other than the foreign- 
language standpoint, can, it appears, 
soften examiners into laxity. In the 
presence of his peers in other fields, 
the language specialist may easily 
feel embarrassed in regard to an 
emphasis upon his own wares with 
which he knows the mature graduate 
students are not in sympathy. He 
may modestly ask himself, further, 
what might have happened to him 
if he had been implacably held to 
a test of fundamental biology, chem- 
istry, or the social sciences. 

Certain it is that none of the 
candidates for degrees that I have 
been personally acquainted with has 
failed to “get off” his foreign-language 
requirements, and some of them 
have known extremely little about 
the foreign languages. Very little 
about English too, in some cases, if 
the whole truth is told. Whether or 
not I am seeing the situation alto- 
gether in its proper light, I am 
convinced that the great majority 
of my foreign-language-teaching col- 
leagues over the country believe 
that the foreign-language require- 
ment for Doctors of Philosophy has 
in these latter days degenerated from 
the stern educative thing its sponsors 
wished it to be. 

And so I am passing along a 
suggestion made to me recently. 
It is that, prior to presenting himself 
before an examiner in a given foreign 
language, the candidate for the 


Doctor’s degree shall show among 

his credentials that he has had at 

least twelve semester-hours of regular 
[Continued on page 286) 
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Tue Fifth Annual Institute for 
Teachers of Government and Admin- 
istration will be held in Washington, 
D.C., June 10-23, under the auspices 
of the American University and the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The Institute provides an oppor- 
tunity for professors of government 
to confer with national leaders on 
current topics with the aim of improv- 
ing their ability to train college stu- 
dents as democratic citizens. 


fund of $10,000 
has been established at Butler Uni- 
versity to assist junior and senior 
students in their training to become 
elementary teachers. The fund will 
be increased to $17,500 next year. 


One of the most liberal student 
loan funds ever to be administered 
by an American college has been 
established at Trinity College. A 
revolving loan fund has been created 
with 80 per cent of a $143,000 
bequest from the late George J 
Mead, an honorary Trinity alumnus. 
The money will be used for loans 
to students specializing in the fields 
of government, history, economics, 
or public speaking. 


A raree-vear grant has been 
awarded to the Radcliffe College 
Seminars by the Carnegie Corporation 
of America. The Seminars, an exper- 
iment in adult education, were estab- 
lished to make part-time college 
study available to women who are 


raising families or employed outside 
the home. 

The seven liberal-arts courses of- 
fered this year are held in small 
groups permitting active discussion, 
Of the 70 women now in attendance, 
§§ are married, 28 have children 
under fifteen, and 18 are holding 
jobs. Their ages range from twenty 
to seventy-two. Classes meet two 
consecutive hours a week for 16 
weeks, with additional time devoted 
to outside reading and writing. There 
are no examinations or marks, and no 
academic credit is given. 


National Manpower Council, 
financed by a grant of $100,000 
from the Ford Foundation, has been 
created at Columbia University. 
James D. Zellerbach, former chief 
of the E.C.A. Mission to Italy and 
president of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation of San Francisco, will 
head the Council of 15 national 
leaders in the fields of business 
management, labor, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and science. 
The objectives of the Council will 
be to identify and evaluate the major 
areas in which significant manpower 
wastes now occur, to determine 
methods for improving the present 
utilization of the nation’s manpower, 
and to make recommendations aimed 
at developing the unused potential 
of existing manpower resources. The 
administrative and research work of 
the Council will be under the auspices 
of the Graduate School of Business 
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at Columbia. Staff research for the 
Council will be done by expanding 
the existing Conservation of Human 
Resources Project of the Graduate 
School of Business. Other univer- 
sities, as well as various governmental 
departments, will be active in the 
work of the Council. Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Anna Rosenberg 
have both pledged the full co-opera- 
tion of their respective departments. 


Tue first man to be brought into 
the Du Pont Company under its 
new program for providing engineering- 
college educators with a year’s exper- 
ience in industry is David L. Arm, dean 
of the School of Engineering at the 
University of Delaware. The program 
is designed to bridge the gap between 
the campus and industry. Additional 
appointments are expected to be 
announced shortly. Regular salaries, 
plus reasonable expenses, will be paid 


by Du Pont. 


New policies in industry are result- 
ing from the current shortage of 
graduating engineers, according to 
Raymond D. Meade, placement direc- 
tor at Illinois Institute of Technology. 
More companies are interviewing pro- 
spective graduates in the colleges 
than ever before. Salary levels for 
beginning engineers have increased 
at least 10 per cent in the last four 
months; no graduate is beginning 
work at less than $275 a month; the 
average salary is $290 to $3I0. 
Industry is seeking women engineers 
for the first time. 

Engineers in sales work and service 
operations in industry are being chan- 
neled into strictly engineering func- 
tions. On-the-spot hiring is taking 
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place; research managers and heads 
of engineering departments are accom- 
panying personnel men who normally 
interview, evaluate, and refer appli- 
cations. Companies are willing to 
accept men who are eligible for the 
draft if they have not received their 
first notice. Training programs have 
been curtailed or eliminated except 
in the largest companies, and grad- 
uates are being placed immediately 
in engineering work. 


Lawevaces Are the Pedigrees of 
Nations will be the theme of the 
Fourth University of Kentucky For- 
eign Language Conference, to be 
held April 26-28. The lecturers will 
be: Urban T. Holmes, Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Helmut 
Rehder, head of the Department 
of German, University of Illinois; 
and David M. Robinson, professor 
of classical archaeology, University 
of Mississippi. In addition, more 
than one hundred scholars and 
teachers from throughout the nation 
will read papers in sectional meetings 
devoted to classical languages, com- 
parative literature, the teaching of 
Latin, and the teaching of modern 
languages. The 1950 Conference drew 
approximately 400 registrants, repre- 
senting 153 institutions and sixteen 
languages, from twenty-eight states, 
the Province of Ontario, and England. 
Programs may be had from the 
director, Jonah W. D. Skiles, Depart- 
ment of Ancient Languages, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


Aw institute for the preparation 
of teachers of sight-saving and Braille 
classes will be held at the Catholic 
University of America, July 2-August 
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11. Father William F. Jenks, director 
of the institute, states that four and 
a half million children have some 
sort of visual defect, and that only 
a fraction of these cases are being 
found and treated. The public-school 
system has 642 sight-saving classes 
in 35 states; but only eight thousand 
out of fifty thousand children who 
need special classes are being accom- 
modated. The parochial-school sys- 
tem has only two sight-saving classes 
in the entire country. 


Tue Texas Library Association has 
made the following recommendations 
concerning the status of college 
librarians in the state. 


Rank: That, dependent upon academic 
training and experience, faculty status 
be granted professional librarians in one 
of the four ranks of: instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, professor, 
or equivalent ranks adopted for profes- 
sional librarians, and that the criteria 
for advancement from rank to rank be 
the same as or comparable to those 
applied to the classroom faculty. 

Title: That professional librarians be 
listed with their rank in the college 
catalogue and on the faculty roster. 

Salary: That professional librarians be 
placed on a salary scale comparable to 
that of the classroom faculty, with adjust- 
ment upward for the additional months 
of service annually required of librarians. 

Faculty rights and privileges: That 
professional librarians have rights and 
privileges equivalent to those of classroom 
teachers in regard to holiday and vacation 
periods within the academic year, inclu- 
sion in college social affairs, sick leave, 
group insurance, retirement benefits, 
attendance at faculty meetings, service 
on committees, and tenure of position. 


The University of Wisconsin has 
announced an accelerated study pro- 
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gram for students who wish to “con. 
centrate their work in certain fields 
of study before they leave the Univer. 
sity to enter military service.” Under 
the program, some students will be 
permitted to defer required subjects 
in their major in order to take courses 
which may aid them more in military 
service. An accelerated program offers 
full-year courses in a single semester, 
Among those tentatively scheduled 
are courses in German, French, 
Spanish, and mathematics. 


Tue New South Wales University of 
Technology has been incorporated by 
act of the State Parliament. The pur- 
pose of the institution is to provide 
advanced training in technology and 
science in their application to industry 
and commerce and, through research, 
to aid the advancement and applica- 
tion of science. The Council of the 
University will include representatives 
of Parliament, industry and com- 
merce, trade unions, technical educa- 
tion, professional bodies, the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, and the teaching 
staff, undergraduates, and graduates 
of the University. The first building 
is now under construction. 

Courses leading to degrees in civil, 
electrical, mechanical, mining, and 
chemical engineering, and applied 
chemistry, and a postgraduate course 
in electronic engineering, have been 
established. It is expected that a 
wide range of other postgraduate 
courses in higher technology will be 
offered. 

The new university has a number 
of distinctive features. The Council 
is empowered to establish branches 
anywhere in New South Wales. 
Supervised practical experience in 
industry will be required as a part of 
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the course; engineering students, for 
example, will spend approximately 
five months each year in industry. In 
all faculties there will be required 
courses in language, literature, his- 
tory, economics, and psychology. Ar- 
rangements will be made for employed 
students to transfer at certain stages 
from technical colleges to the degree 
courses of the University of Technol- 
ogy. “Conversion courses” are being 
arranged to enable those having 
technical qualifications from technical 
colleges and other universities to 
resume their studies toward a profes- 
sional or postgraduate degree in the 
new university. The first of these 
courses will be offered in 1950. 


Tue Library of Congress has an- 
nounced the publication of American 
History and Civilization: a List of 
Guides and Annotated or Selective 
Bibliographies, compiled by Donald 
H. Mugridge, fellow in American His- 
tory. The list which Mr. Mugridge 
has compiled, although only twenty 
pages long, covers in its 10g items a 
broad background of topics and sub- 
ject fields. 

This bibliography of bibliographies 
was initiated by the Commonwealth 
National Library of Australia at 
Canberra, whose purpose was to 
establish the nucleus of a collection 
in American history which will even- 
tually develop into a center for 
American studies. Free copies of 
this bibliography will be made avail- 
able to libraries upon request to the 
Publications Section, Library of 
Congress. 


Taz Samuel Bronfman Foundation, 
established by the affiliated Seagram 
American companies with an initial 
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contribution of $1,000,000, has entered 
into an agreement with the Graduate 
School of Business at Columbia Uni- 
versity to provide funds annually 
for the establishment of a professor- 
ship and an assistant professorship in 
democratic business enterprise, Bronf- 
man fellowships, research, and a refer- 
ence center, publications, and other 
means of disseminating information. 
The Bronfman Foundation’s objec- 
tives in establishing the program are 
to study and teach the essential 
characteristics and techniques of 
democratic business activity, to inves- 
tigate the problems of business man- 
agement and the administrative 
processes which facilitate innovation 
and growth, and to make it clear to 
an enlarged section of the free world 
that individual enterprise plays a 
vital part in the modern economy. 


Tae annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching for the year ending 
June 30, 1950, shows total assets 
of $13,398,915. Since its establish- 
ment in 1906, the Foundation has 
granted 4,797 retiring allowances to 
college teachers and their widows, 
with payments totaling $57,492,194. 
During the year, $1,808,957 was 
paid out on 2,089 pensions still 
active. The program to vitalize under- 
graduate instruction through grants- 
in-aid to enable teachers to carry on 
individual research of their own choos- 
ing is now in its fifth year. It has 
received Foundation support amount- 
ing to $825,000, and $260,000 from 
co-operating colleges. Approximately 
one thousand college teachers have 
received such grants-in-aid, ranging 
in size from $100 to $1,000, the 
average grant being about $500. 
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Federal Scholarships Are Now a 
“Must” 


OW that we have a definite 
N official plan for postponing the 

induction of college and uni- 
versity students, a system of Federal 
scholarships for young persons of out- 
standing promise has ceased to be a 
mere need and has become a necessity. 
It has long been recognized that we 
do not have anything closely approach- 
ing equality of opportunity for college 
attendance. Studies have shown that, 
for every young person capable of 
doing good work who is now in college, 
there is another of equal promise who 
is unable to attend, and that this 
inability is due largely to lack of 
money. Moreover, as Buell G. Gal- 
lagher' and others have shown, a 
program of Federal scholarships is the 
only way in sight by which we can 
come reasonably close to providing 
equality of opportunity. 

The plan for the postponement ot 
induction of students that has recently 
been announced follows rather closely 
that proposed by the six scientific 
advisory committees under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of M. H. Trytten. 
This proposal was summarized in the 
December Fournal.? At a recent meet- 
ing of the Trytten group, the plan was 
unanimously endorsed. 

‘The Need for Federal Aid to Students,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XXI (October, 
1950) and Selective Service.” 
XXI, pp. 488-89, 497. 


The postponement plan has aroused 
a great deal of opposition, some of it 
based upon inaccurate information as 
to what the plan provides, and some 
on misapprehension of the basic pur- 
pose. The plan does not relieve 
anyone of the obligation for military 
service; it provides for the tem. 
porary postponement of induction of 
promising students in order that they 
may continue their training and thus 
serve more effectively later. Its pur- 
pose is not to “bail out” the colleges 
or to exempt college students from 
the duties that other citizens owe, but 
to promote the national interest. It 
is based on the fact that we cannot 
hope to match numerically the man- 
power of the Communist forces; hence 
we must use our manpower as effi- 
ciently as possible. Arguments to 
the effect that the plan makes college 
students a privileged class are beside 
the point. 

One argument used by opponents 
of the plan is valid, however. It is 
undemocratic to base postponement 
of induction on college attendance so 
long as such attendance depends so 
largely on the financial status of the 
family. Moreover, it is against the 
national interest to waste manpower 
by failing to provide for the full 
realization of its potentialities. 

Hence, an adequate program of 
Federal scholarships has now become 


a “must.” R.H.E. 
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COMMENT 


Steps toward the Solution 
of Some Problems 


By HOWARD L. JONES 


Herbert Schueler’s article, ““The Mad- 
ness of Method in Higher Education,’ 
calls attention to some of the most 
pressing problems facing the teaching 
profession today. Unfortunately, he fails 
to call sufficient attention to some of 
the more promising current movements 
toward their solution, movements which 
deserve relatively widespread publicity 
and, perhaps, emulation. 

Mr. Schueler objects, and rightly, to 
the fact that “our concern has been 
almost exclusively with the content and 
not with its necessary complement, the 
method.” There are at least two distinct 
groups of university teachers to whom 
this allegation does not apply. Five 
members of the Faculty of the College 
of the University of Chicago* conducted 
an exploratory study during the years 
1947 and 1948 which resulted in the 
production of a superb little pamphlet 
entitled: Teaching by Discussion in the 
College Program. The careful examina- 
tion of this publication should be a 
“must” for all prospective college teachers 
and for all currently active teachers 
regardless of the length of their experience. 

The other group is one which has its 
roots in the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, where, under 
the leadership of Dean Wallace B. 
Donham, serious consideration of the 
applicability of the “case method” to 
general university teaching was begun 
some twenty-five years ago. Since these 
early beginnings, teachers trained under 
Dean Donham and his associates have 
taken positions in a large number of 
other institutions, resulting in ever widen- 

or Hicuer Epucation, XXII (Feb- 

1951), PP. 92°96 114. 

oseph Axelrod, Benjamin S. Bloom, Benson E. 
Ginsberg, William O’Meara, and Jay C. Williams, 
Jr. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950). 
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ing adoption of the “case method.” 
Typical of this method is the attempt 
to present real life-problem situations to 
the students for study and discussion. 
A student group devoting its attention 
to the study of racial antagonisms, for 
example, is presented with a series of 
“cases,” each of which is the accurate 
report of an actual situation in which 
racial antagonisms were evident. The 
student prepares for class by studying 
each case individually and talking it 
over with his fellows informally. He 
brings his partially developed ideas to 
class and, in concert with the rest of the 
group, proceeds to analyze each complex 
situation. The instructor serves as dis- 
cussion leader, as provocateur, and places 
major responsibility for analysis upon 
the students themselves. 

If, as Mr. Schueler says, “learning 
succeeds to the degree that the learner 
feels that what he is learning matters 
to him and to the degree that he is 
actively engaged in the process,” this 
method deserves careful study by the 
faculties of many other institutions of 
higher learning. As those of us who 
have been actively striving to improve 
our teaching through the adoption of 
this method know, it is not the “easy 
way out.” It would be far more simple 
to prepare a series of lectures which were 
guaranteed to “cover the subject” and 
proceed to deliver them. 

As a direct result of our attempts at 
Colgate University’ to make the fullest 
possible use of this teaching method, 
we have a series of staff seminars in 
frequent session. While some of the time 
in these meetings is necessarily devoted 
to routine administrative matters, much 
time is spent in a discussion of the 
method used for the material under 
consideration. Faculty discussion of such 

3Colgate University, the University of Kansas, 
and Ohio University, in addition to the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, are 


the institutions at which this method has received 
its most complete tests. 
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questions as How did you go about 
handling this case? and How might we 
have done this better? are exceedingly 
healthy for our profession. Fortunately 
for Colgate, Dean Donham spent two 
full years with us following his retirement 
from the Harvard faculty, and conducted 
voluntary faculty seminars devoted to 
the improvement of our teaching which 
proved to be excellent avenues toward 
better classroom practices on the part 
of the staff. 

Mr. Schueler, in expressing serious 
concern about the “preparation of young 
college and university instructors beyond 
the stage of mastery of content and 
specialized research,” adds force to an 
expanding interest in this area. The 
program called the Preceptorial Studies 


at Colgate University is, to a certain 


extent, an outgrowth of this concern. 
Each year a group of approximately 
sixteen graduate students who are plan- 
ning upon entering the teaching pro- 
fession are employed as members of the 
faculty serving half-time as counselors to 
the freshman class. The other half of their 
time is spent in pursuit of the Master 
of Arts degree over a two-year period. 

Approximately twenty-five students 
are assigned to each preceptor and meet 
with him fortnightly in individual con- 
ference as well as in frequent group 
conference. Each preceptor is teamed 
with a regular member of the faculty who 
meets with his assignees in occasional 
individual conference and is “on call” 
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when more mature help is needed. 

The preceptor learns, through intimate 
contact with a large group of students, 
much about the mental, physical, and 
social “workings” of the college student. 
He is given many opportunities to 
observe experienced teachers in the 
classroom and, during his second year of 
service, takes over some classes and serves 
as the instructor himself. At the present 
time four of these preceptors are each 
carrying full responsibility for one three- 
hour elementary course; others conduct 
remedial reading and writing laboratories 
for undergraduate students. 

Preceptors attend and receive academic 
credit for a graduate seminar entitled 
“Teaching on the College Level”: a course 
which brings various members of the 
faculty to the group as visiting con- 
sultants on the wide variety of problems 
faced by the college teacher. Men who 
have graduated from this program have, 
almost universally, entered into active 
teaching and have proved markedly 
successful. At least part of the success 
they have achieved rests with the two- 
year experience they have had under this 
program. 

There must be many other programs 
currently in operation which provide 
partial solutions to the dilemmas posed 
by Mr. Schueler. I hope they will 
all receive wide publicity so that those 
of us who are mightily concerned about 
these problems can benefit from the 
experience of others. 


A Response to an Emergency 


_AcUNY: THE AssocIATED COLLEGES OF 


Upper New York, by Amy M. 

Gilbert. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 

University Press, 1950. xxvii+524 pp. 

$4.75. 

The veteran demand for enrollment in 
college in the fall of 1946 presented a 
challenge to all institutions of higher 
education. After four years it is evident 
that the challenge was met and few, if 
any, competent veterans have been denied 
college admission because of lack of 
facilities. While both private and public 
institutions met the emergency problems 
commendably, the larger esa perhaps 
fell on the state universities. New York, 
having no state university in 1946, met 
this obligation by providing, through 
legislation and finances, for the establish- 
ment of a private institution chartered 
to provide veterans and others with 
college instruction. In this volume Miss 
Gilbert, who was one of the earliest 
appointed faculty members, has traced 
the history of this venture from the early 
conferences of the State Department of 
Education on the anticipated postwar 
educational problems held in 1943 to the 
establishment of Champlain College as 
the first liberal-arts unit of the new New 
York State University in 1950. 

The Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York was a private corporation chartered 
by the New York State Board of Regents 
and having as members of its board of 
trustees the presidents of nineteen pri- 
vate colleges. This corporation operated 
campuses in converted military installa- 
tions at Plattsburg (Champlain College), 
Utica (Mohawk College), and Sampson 
(Sampson College), and the Middletown 
Collegiate Center in the Middletown 
high-school building. The problems faced 
in securing these facilities and in getting 
the campuses operating are related 
in this history in almost overabundant 
detail. The first president of Acuny, 


upon whom the burden of establishment 
fell, is spoken of in glowing terms by Miss 
Gilbert. Anent the interviewing of fac- 
ulty applicants (all of whom he saw) the 
author says, “He developed a technique 
whereby during the first few sentences he 
could determine whether the person was 
appropriate for a veteran’s college and 
had the personality to be desirable as a 
teacher” (page 101). 

The academic program included work 
of the first two college years in liberal 
arts, business, and engineering. While 
there are specific disclaimers that Acuny 
was a junior college, it offered only 
freshman and sophomore work, its stu- 
dents had to transfer to other institutions, 
and certificates were issued to students 
on completion of two years of work. 
There is no doubt that this junior college 
was of inestimable value in giving oppor- 
tunity to the youth of New York State 
to begin a college education. All evi- 
dence indicates that those who trans- 
ferred after two years made a creditable 
showing in other colleges. 

This is the first exhaustive history of 
one of the many enterprises which were 
started to meet the 1946 enrollment 
emergency. It was not a unique institu- 
tion, except in certain nonessentials, in 
spite of frequent claims to the contrary. 
However, the history of Acuny must 
always be remembered as an early stage 
in the history of New York State 


University. 
C. M. Louttir 
University of Illinois 


A Challenging and Provocative 
Demonstration 
Is Teacutnc, by Marie I. Rasey. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
XVili+218 pp. $3.00. 
This challenging little book is an 
attempt to demonstrate, through what 
purports to be a running account of 15 
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meetings of a college seminar, a way in 
which progressive concepts of education 
can be applied to college teaching. The 
seminar is a Class in “ psychology, 
meeting informally in the living room o 
the professor’s residence. Its central 


aim is to develop the holistic concept of 


personality through a co-operative investi- 
gation both into the student’s own 
experiences and observations in schools 
and in the very learning situation in 
which they find themselves in the 
seminar. We are first introduced to the 
students through introductory pen-and- 
ink sketches and accompanying thumb- 
nail descriptions; then we listen to them 
and the professor through fifteen sessions, 
as they share in what rn discover to be 
a co-operative adventure in learning. 
There is a complete lack of overt domina- 
tion on the part of the professor over the 
activities of the individuals and the 
group, and yet her guidance is constantly 
in evidence and proves to be indis- 
pensable in providing direction and 
structure to the discussions. The work 
of each hour is characterized by a 
dynamic flexibility that is sensitive to 
individual and group reaction—in at 
least one instance the professor’s plan 
for the hour was completely discarded 
when a better one developed out of a 
particularly pressing and stimulating 
problem that emerged from the dis- 
cussion—and yet, each session, and all 
the sessions put together, have coherence, 
cohesion, and observable direction. It is 
the professor’s aim not merely to assist 
the student in the acquisition of facts, 
but to make the process of learning one of 
“meeting and relating of oneself to 
others,” of a shared adventure “in 
making the facts go to work for the 
common good”’ (page 24). 

This book does not offer a stenographic 
account of actual class sessions. The 
sessions are constructed out of the 
author’s rich experience in conducting 
just such seminars, to be sure; but they 
are carefully constructed, nevertheless, 
and the seminar has not yet been, nor 
ever will be, that will develop so suc- 
cessfully and so economically the method 
of guided discussion as this account 
purports to do. The author undoubt- 
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edly intended the book to be more 
of a demonstration of a goal than an 
accurate account of observable reality. 

One of the most fascinating things 
about the book is its attempt to make the 

rocedures of the course themselves 
illustrative of the subject-matter that 
is being developed. That this does not 
quite succeed is not attributable to any 
lack of soundness in the author’s inten- 
tion, but rather to stylistic difficulties. 
While it was the author’s intention to 
have each of the 17 students emerge as a 
distinct individual, their individuality is 
difficult to experience because they all 
seem to speak in the same, rather 
uncommon, metaphorical, richly  illus- 
trated style which robs what they have 
to say of much of its individual quality. 
As a result, the book too often just does 
not sound like a college seminar in action, 
but resembles much more closely a philo- 
sophical essay using the dialogue as a stylis- 
tic device. In spite of this shortcoming, 
however, the author has succeeded in 
producing a challenging, provocative 
demonstration of a dynamic method of 
college teaching which all those who are 
interested in improving the method of 
higher education should read. 

HERBERT SCHUELER 
Queens College 


Brief but Worth While 


Home Economics 1n HiGcHER Epucartion, 
by the Committee on Criteria for Evalu- 
ating College Programs in Home Eco- 
nomics, American Home Economics 
Association. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 
1949. xv+I8I pp. $2.50. 

When a major committee of a national 
association speaks out on “the most 
important conditions and practices which 
make for a good department” (page 6), 
when it indicates that its publication is 
“to stimulate staff members to a greater 
interest in evaluating and strengt = 
their own departments and programs an 
to provide material for this purpose” 
(page 3), and when it lists and describes 
specific criteria for all major aspects of 
an educational program, every teacher 
and administrator in the field represented 
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by that national association should come 
to attention. With the primary assum 
tion that the most important purpose of a 
home-economics department is education 
for home and family living, with emphasis 
on the importance of such education for 
all students, the Committee on Criteria 
for Evaluating College Programs in 
Home Economics of the American Home 
Economics Association has presented in 
its Home Economics in Higher Education a 
statement of educational philosophy and 
implementation which can be read with 
profit by college administrators and 
educators in every field. 

Whether or not one accepts in full the 
criteria proposed for the phases of the 
program presented—philosophy and pur- 
poses, students, general home-economics 
curriculum, professional curriculums, 
teaching, staff, physical facilities, and 
administration, and the suggested imple- 
mentations for each—a critical reading of 
the first section of the book presents 
many ideas to rub together. Some of 
this friction will result in sparks if the 
reader is not sympathetic with present 
trends in general and home-economics 
education. For the most part, however, 
the criteria will be refuted by fewer 
educators than had they been written 
five years ago or had they been developed 
by less careful study. 

The preliminary set of criteria proposed 
by the Committee was formulated after 
study of selected colleges and universities. 
The list of those included appears in 
Appendix A. The rating scale developed 
for the criteria, which appears as Appendix 
B, is proposed for the use of all staff 
members in a department interested in 
undertaking a study of its program. 
This rating scale is published separately, 
but it is to be hoped that no individual 
or department will utilize it without a 
thorough reading and appraisal of the 
book in terms of the local institution’s 
situation. Without the detailed pres- 
entation of the book, the rating scale 
loses much of its significance, although 
some help is given through the intro- 
ductory paragraph to each section. 

As a report which will contribute 
materially to the review of existing 
standards and the establishment of new 
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ones, it may be regretted that an expan- 
sion of the first part of the book was not 
made to include in greater detail some of 
those aspects of home-economics educa- 
tion which perhaps have won less wide 
acceptance than those given, but which 
are, none the less, sanctioned by many 
home economists. For example, the 
responsibility of the field for education 
of men in the area of home and family 
living is touched on more by implication 
than by direct discussion. The contribu- 
tions which are and should be made to 
the home-economics program by persons 
who, while not trained in home economics 
itself, have much to contribute to the 
development of the area and to its wider 
acceptance as an area of study for all 
students seem to receive less recognition 
than is desirable. One wonders, also, 
that there are no evidences of “minority 
reports” in some of the chapters, since 
the personnel of the Committee is 
sufficiently diverse to make it seem 
inevitable that minority opinions prob- 
ably did exist. Some indication of these 
might have further stimulated careful 
evaluation of programs in those institu- 
tions which may diverge quite widely 
from the criteria proposed by the group, 
and which, without these evidences of 
minority opinions, may cast the book 
aside as not appropriate to their needs. 
From the standpoint of encouraging 
evaluation, perhaps too little is done to 
make it acceptable to those teachers who 
have not yet accepted it because it seems 
to them to be a threat or because they 
question the methods used. Statements 
such as “evaluation of all aspects of the 
curriculum is essential, even though some 
of the instruments and methods used may 
ive only incomplete appraisals of learn- 
ing”’ (page 29), are not likely to convince 
the doubting Thomases unless clarified 
by discussion 
In its entirety, the report escapes to a 
large measure the unwarranted duplica- 
tion and fogginess which often permeate 
the results of committee efforts. It is 
readable, and easy reference can be made 
between the main section and the rating 
scale. It can be further recommended, 
in a field which is not noted for its 
brevity, for the fact that in less than 200 
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pages there is meat for discussion in 
every college department across the 
nation for several years to come. 
Jean 
Cornell University 


A Serious Book 


Epucation Limite, dy Gustav E. Mueller. 


Norman, Oklahoma: University of 


Oklahoma Press, 1949. xi+14I pp. 

$2.75. 

According to Mr. Mueller, “education 
follows philosophy” (page 125). The 
philosophy which Mr. Mueller wants 
education to follow appears to be a 
mixture of Hegel’s metaphysics, including 
Hegel’s views of the nature of art, 
religion, and philosophy, and Kant’s 
primacy of the practical reason [“The 
core of real education is moral education, 
which is not an object of knowledge at 
all” (page 19). 

In the form which it takes in space and 
time, and in its réle as a unique trans- 
action between individual teacher and 
individual pupil, education is radically 
“limited” and self-contradictory. It is 
only: in idea that education is a unity; 
this unity can and should be sought, but 
it can never be realized. For although 
“all conflicting parties” are agreed that 
“the goal of education is to make man 
permanently and truly human” (page 11), 
there is no agreement as to the nature 
of man. 

For Mr. Mueller, the nature of man is 
“‘multi-dimensional,” one of the wit- 
nesses to this being the great variety of 
“limited” forms which man’s attempt 
to educate himself “in the image of his 
philosophy” (page 31) has taken. Yet 
this empirical variety will never by itself 
yield a — whereby an_ ideal 
education may be defined; “we measure 
practical experience by an ideal standard 
of harmony, which experience never 

resents” (page 10). It is because we 

ave “this ideal in us” that “we suffer 
under the experience of incompatibilities”’ 
(page 10) among the conflicting and 
“limited” claims of particular forms of 
education. 

If the overcoming of partiality is the 
essential aim of education, then those 
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forms of education which are rooted in 
sensate naturalism and in a pragmatism 
which “defines reality as the sum total 
of practical expectations” (page 46) may 
be condemned as grossly inadequate to 
the complex nature of man. Yet eve 
actual educational claim, however partial, 
is false only in its exclusions, and 
naturalism and pragmatism at least 
express the human values of health and 
work, respectively. 

Most adequate of the forms of educa- 
tion which focus upon “man as he appears 
in experience” is what Mr. Mueller calls 
“humanistic or liberal education.” About 
this kind of education many good thin 
are said. This reviewer found r 
Mueller’s remarks concerning “master 
works,” the formation of judgment, and 
the réle of “the theory of judgment, 
which is logic” particularly useful and 
congenial. Yet 


. . « [even] humanistic education has its own 
limitation. . . . Man as experienced is not 
man in existence. What is inferred and 
remembered is an image woven of imagination 
and logic. It is a static selection which is 
untrue to the existential struggle and to the 
painful decisions and uncertainties with 
which our existence is beset. Memory 
idealizes. It loses itself in a phantasma in 
which whole centuries shrink into the quintes- 
sence of a few great names. Humanism 


unlimited is a distillery producing /ethe . . . 
(page 69). 
Education should extend beyond liberal 


studies in two directions. Moral educa- 
tion (if I understand Mr. Mueller’s some- 
what murky chapter on the subject) faces 
up to the “existential struggle” and 
takes as its task “the formation of the 
good will of man towards man”’ (page 73). 
Aesthetic, religious, and philosophical 
education seek to “guide man to establish 
a relation to a whole of reality”’ which is 
never given in its actual being but is 
made “indirectly accessible in the finite 
and closed psoee: of art, in the open 
and mythical symbols of religion, atl 
philosophical reflection” (pages 19-20). 
This reviewer found Education Lim- 


ited, despite its often turgid language and 
loose arrangement, a serious and some- 
times moving book. If, as its author 
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contends, “an educated man is a man 
who understands what it means to be 
human” (page 122), it is easy to conclude 
that the book was written by such a man. 
For what could be more humane than to 
insist that “not to know that education 
is limited makes it absolutely and hope- 
lessly limited,” while nevertheless remind- 
ing the skeptical and the discouraged that 
“to know that education is limited 
enables man to approximate a common 
life in truth” (page 12)? 

F. CuHampion Warp 

University of Chicago 


A Flaming Moral Message 


On Beinc Human, by Ashley Montagu. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1950. x+125 pp. $1.95. 

Tue Community or Man, dy Hugh 
Miller. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. 169 pp. $3.00. 

Here are two small but important 
books. The authors condense into a few 
illuminating pages years of research on 
human nature, but they are not content 
to be merely summarizers of research 
conclusions. Both are scientifically and 
philosophically competent scholars, but 
they are scholars with a flaming moral 
message. Each affirms with almost grim 
earnestness that in his particular analysis 
of man and society the fundamental 

rinciple of human advancement is to 

be discovered. The authors have more 
in common than this prophetic mission. 

Both oppose competitive natural selection 

as the primary feature of evolution; both 

base their interpretations of the social 
rocess on the latest scientific theories; 

th believe that the welfare of the 
group, and not the success of individuals, 
is the supreme criterion of ethical progress. 

Mr. Montagu, a distinguished anthro- 
pologist, using an array of illustrative 
material from the biological, social, and 
psychological sciences, argues that co- 
operative societal behavior has its origins 
in the reproductive process and in the 
parent-offspring relationship. Believing 
that man is born with a need for society, 
he insists that man is, therefore, born to 
co-operate and to love. When human 

ings, through education and _ social 
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engineering, become intelligently aware 
of the naturalness of goodness, predatory 
economics, race prejudice, and other 
social wrongs will become objects of public 
condemnation, and the ideal of a happy, 
co-operative society will motivate human 
action. 

Mr. Miller, who is an eminent philos- 
opher, finding in the science of creative 
evolution a way out of the deadlock 
between traditional, universalistic ration- 
alism and modern, particularistic skepti- 
cism, defends the thesis that it is not 
the individual organism, but the self- 
regenerating group, or population, which 
evolves. Basing his doctrine on recent 
genetics, Mr. Miller holds that all living 
types are primarily the effects of group 
selection and not the products of external 
adaptation. Since, in the historical 
process, society will always contain 
many different groups, the procurement 
of human justice demands the attain- 
ment of intellectual and material con- 
ditions which will enable the various 
groups to sustain for themselves suc- 
cessful internal adaptation and, at the 
same time, effective adaptation with 
other groups and with subhuman nature. 
In discussing adaptation within and 
between groups, Mr. Miller expounds 
the adventurous notion that the world 
community must be adaptable enough to 
include the political economies of both the 
United States and Soviet Russia. 

It is both comforting and inspiring to 
know that human co-operation reflects 
and expresses basic laws of the natural 
order, but only cosmical absolutists will 
accept this fact as their sole reason for 
believing in the intrinsic and instrumental 
worth of co-operative endeavor. It seems 
to me that the authors have unduly 
subjugated the religious and cultural 
imperatives of social unity to the domina- 
tion of subintellectual biological forces. 
The authors very adequately explain the 
place of associatedness in the develop- 
ment of civilization, but they do not 
definitely present any standards for 
evaluating qualitatively the various ty 
of co-operative behavior. In resco. 
sizing the similarity between human and 
subhuman behavior they also fail to give 
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individual experimenters and innovators 
in social evolution. Each writer honestly 
recognizes that, although his book may 
be instructive in objectively describing 
the most proficient types of human 
organization, his scientific analyses can 
provide little motivation for the actual 
, construction of a better social order. 
When the authors concern themselves 
with man’s specific duties in education or 
government, they frankly and persuasively 
substitute the language of exhortation 
for the language of science. Science may 
formulate logically and clearly the ideal 
of the beloved community, but science, 
in itself, cannot give man the good will 
without which even a scientific ideal 
must remain an unrealized dream. 
D. LutrHer Evans 
Ohio State University 


Useful Suggestions 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN TEACHING 

MartTERIALS, by the Committee on the 

Study of Teaching Materials in Inter- 

group Relations, James L. Hanley, 

chairman. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 

can Council on Education, 1949. 

v+23I pp. $3.00. 

The American Council on Education, 
supported by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, has undertaken a 
number of projects which are concerned 
with the improvement of intergroup 
relations in erican life, particularly 
through the schools. By the publication 
of this report it has provided us with 
many useful suggestions for lessening the 
social tensions which militate against 
harmonious action at home and effective 
leadership in world affairs. 

Proceeding on the basic assumptions 
that the smooth functioning of our 
democracy depends upon a sensitive 
adjustment of intergroup relations and 
that the major responsibility for achievin 
this result rests upon our Giuesiioedl 
institutions, the committee examined 
more than three hundred textbooks and 
teaching manuals, used in elementary and 
secondary schools and in junior colleges 
for the purpose of ascertaining how inter- 
group relations are being taught. It 
presents its findings against an excellent 
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background of observations concerning 
the many ethnic, racial, and religious 
groups in our society. 

Although the committee found little 
evidence of open intolerance or inten- 
tional bias toward minority groups in the 
materials examined, it was of the opinion 
that prejudices were encouraged in many 
instances by the use of emotionalized 
terms, sweeping generalizations, and 
oversimplifications. To counteract this 
tendency, it suggests that teachers, cur- 
riculum planners, and writers of textbooks 
make a determined effort to inculcate a 
greater respect for individual worth and 
dignity (page 26); provide a_ wider 
acquaintance with the faseina of groups 
within a democracy (page 27); draw more 
heavily upon recent psychological, socio- 
logical, biological, and anthropological 
studies as they pertain to individuals and 
groups (page 33); and create an awareness 
of the importance of harmonious group 
relations in a cultural democracy (page 24). 

J. Grimm 
Ohio State University 


A Collection of Papers 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AND OTHER 
Papers, read at the Autumn Meeting of 
the American Philosophical Soctety, 
November 4, 5, 1949. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1950. 
91+183 pp. (Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. 94) 
$1.00. 

Four papers on freedom of inquiry and 
teaching are presented here by Presi- 
dent Fel of Brooklyn College, 
S. A. Goudsmit of the Physics Depart- 
ment of Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Philip E. Mosley of the Russian Institute 
of Columbia University, and Elvin C. 
Stakman, of the Botany Department of 
the University of Minnesota. The book 
contains seven additional papers on 
miscellaneous scientific subjects. 

President Gideonse delivers a sharp 
polemic against allowing Communists 
on faculties, on the ground that they are 
committed to a course which uses 
freedom in order to attain ends destruc- 
tive of both freedom and science. He 
reproves those who invoke civil rights as 
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a shield for communist teachers, and he 
differentiates between civil rights of 
citizens and of scholars. The difference, 
he says, is found in the right of the 
university—for example, the University 
of Washington—to impose restrictions. 
One may remark that this is likely to 
mean that administrators will decide 
what shall be imposed, which in turn 
may mean imposition of limits that are 
foreign and unnatural to learning. An 
administrator as such has no more right 
than a political partisan to impose 
limits on learning. 

President Gideonse would convict and 
exclude the Communist by definition: 
Whoever is a Communist is a conspirator 
against academic freedom. But since it 
is not unlawful to be a Communist, the 
crime must lie in the conspiracy alleged. 
Now conspiracy is something requiring 
proof. By the device of a iste in 
advance, the magister saves himself the 
trouble of giving the proof. Nor is he 
troubled, presumably, by this reversal 
of reason and justice, or mindful of the 
consequences to academic freedom. One 
of the other contributors, Mr. Goudsmit, 
expresses surprise that being a Nazi or 
Fascist is not considered ee 
and says that being a Communist should 
not disqualify except upon proof of its 
interference with research and teaching. 
He adds that antievolution and anti- 
vivisection laws are as much a handicap 
to science as the doctrines of totalitarians. 

Both Mr. Goudsmit and President 
Gideonse complain of a dead hand laid 
over research by its chief patrons today, 
especially by government. Mr. Goudsmit 
states that the interest of government 
and industry in science is limited to the 
applications, and that nothing more than 
expansion and improvement of present 
practices—no new ideas—can be expected 
under their auspices. Both authors argue 
that prescription and control of research 
are antithetical to science, and Mr. 
Goudsmit thinks they hinder security as 
well, because they discourage free scien- 
tific enterprise. 

The papers by Philip Mosely and Elvin 
Stakman give telling citations of the sub- 
ornation of science in Russia. A reader 
of these, mindful of what the two other 
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contributors say about the baleful effects 
of putting science under patronage, may 
be seat, Tee to reflect that the Russian 
scheme is not utterly different from this, — 
although it is carried much farther. 
Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
Louisiana State University 


Area Studies 
EARL JAMES McGRATH 
[Continued from page 242] 


then the challenge which confronts 
us in these perilous times should 
make us all think deeply about our 
responsibilities in this connection. 
We must not fall into a false sense 
of security by believing that large- 
scale military preparation will gain 
peace, tranquility, freedom, and pros- 
perity for the whole world, or even 
for us. At best, it may gain us a 
hollow victory, in which the victor 
is as much scorned as the loser, for 
military success could make the world 
believe that we fought for territorial 
or other material advantage. Only 
as we join with the other free peoples 
of the world, buttressing our military 
activities with a ceaseless effort to 
maintain the high moral principles 
of democratic living in our personal 
and national lives; only as we hold 
these principles constantly before our 
own people and those of other lands, 
can we convince all those members 
of the human race who earnestly 
seek peace and a good life that they 
should follow our banner. By so 
doing we can strengthen our leader- 
ship of free men everywhere, and 
they will willingly give us that moral 
and material support without which 
we can hope to gain no lasting peace 
for ourselves or for our children. 
We educators must take the lead 
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in the boldest and most adventurous 
undertaking of our time—the develop- 
ment of an international community 
of culturally diverse nations, founded 
on the basic principle of popular 
consent and equal justice for all. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 5] 


The Need for Training in the 

Teaching of Philosophy 

A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 

[Continued from page 252] 
. special methods and techniques arising 
in connection with each of the four 
basic courses—logic, introduction to 
philosophy, ethics, and history of 
philosophy. They seemed to welcome 
this opportunity to formulate their 
aims and to examine their teaching 
procedures in the light of these 
professed goals. 

Philosophers seem to believe that 
theirs is the hardest of all academic 
subjects to teach. The strength of 
this claim is somewhat weakened by 
the fact that teachers of mathematics, 
foreign language, literature, science, 
and other subjects are equally con- 
vinced of the special difficulties of 
teaching their own particular mate- 
rials. One of my colleagues at another 
university has admitted that he has 
often gone to his dean prepared with 
a battery of arguments designed to 
show that the teaching-load in philos- 
ophy should be substantially lower 
than that in other departments; but 
he has confessed that he usually 
returns from these interviews with 
a much deflated ego, since the dean 
(who seems to be uncommonly well 
informed on these matters) easily 
convinces him that, while there are 
difficulties peculiar to the teaching 
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of philosophy, there are special prob- 
lems in connection with each disci- 
pline, and the philosopher who is 
well trained should be prepared to 
meet his own problems just as his 
colleague in mathematics or literature 
should be trained to meet the special 
challenges of his subject-matter. But 
this only supports the claim that 
there are important problems to 
be met in connection with the pres- 
entation of philosophical material, 
and that the curriculum should pro- 
vide a place where these problems 
are examined. Because of the need, 
therefore, for increased emphasis on 
the practical rdle of philosophy and 
on its contributions to programs of 
general education, and because of the 
need for training in the teaching of 
philosophy, there seems to be a 
strong argument for the introduction 
of a course planned along the lines 
indicated in the foregoing discussion. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 5] 


Why Not Defer the Bright 
Boys? 

BYRON H. ATKINSON 
[Continued from page 247] 
schools, and which so greatly enrich our 
entire educational system. Certainly 
the law cannot contemplate the salva- 
tion of these schools as a primary 
objective, but it is obvious that 
two to three barren years with no 
entering men, which means far fewer 
women, would force many of them 
to close their doors—a tragedy indeed. 

In the eyes of many people, the 
establishment of any arbitrary, non- 
selective basis for student deferment, 
or the lack of provision for selective 


deferment, would be a victory of 
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major proportions for our enemies. 
As President Griswold of Yale points 
out, “The Communist dictatorship, 
the military colossus now threatening 
to bestride the world, appears to be 
making use of higher education as a 
strategic asset, while the democratic 
leader of a free world does not.” 

We must finally, as educators, take 
our stand on the objective, reliable, 
and scientific ground of individual 
differences. The data are clear; we 
know they exist; our duty is to 
make use of them in the best interest 
of our society. [Vol. XXII, No. s] 


The Geographer’s Educa- 
tional Neighbors 
GEORGE D. HUBBARD 

[Continued from page 257] 
job if he knows the elements of the 
social sciences. If one social science 
interwoven with geography is good, 
two would be better. Perhaps a 
course in plant geography, or even 
ecology, from the biology department 
would improve his breadth and sym- 
pathies. Here I can add that I have 
known geographers to take a course 
in soils or in economic geology to 
build up their background in regional 
and economic geography. If geog- 
raphy is a service course to so many 
other departments, it is probable 
that most of these departments have 
values that we geographers should 
incorporate into our finished product. 
In conclusion I return to my 
subject, our educational neighbors. 
There are no hard-and-fast boundary 
lines among the fields of learning 
and there are today many scholars, 


‘Griswold, Whitney. “Survival Is Not Enough,” 
Atlantic, 187 (April, 1951), p. 27. 
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research men and women, working 
along these border areas. They are 
usually persons who have studied 
on both sides of their problem, and 
they are the persons to whom we 
listen. Some of them make a double 
contribution: part to geography, part 
to economics or history; and all of 
us understand better after we hear 
them. Let us be specialists, but 
also let us be broad enough to 
appreciate our specialty. Let us be 
sympathetic with our neighbors and 
recognize their special contributions. 
Let us share generously with workers 
in adjacent fields, not only for our 
good but for their good; and, above 
all, for the students who in twenty- 
five years will be carrying forward 
the torches. [Vol. XXII, No. s] 


National Student Association 


MARTIN M. McLAUGHLIN 
[Continued from page 262] 


student segment of the educational 
community—is almost as far from 
realization as it was three years ago. 
There is a kind of project-conscious- 
ness, which threatens in the long run 
to kill initiative in the world of ideas. 

The third weakness looms up in 
the field of international relations. 
There seems to have been some reason 
(although this is surely open to 
question) for uncertainty about the 
International Union of Students at 
the beginning of N.S.A.; there is none 
now, and it was clear to impartial 
observers after the quiet support 
given by I.U.S. to the February, 
1948, coup d’ état in Czechoslovakia 
that the usefulness of collaboration 
with that organization was at an 
end. Yet even though the American 
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vice-president of I.U.S., N.S.A.’s rep- 
resentative in Prague, resigned imme- 
ediately thereafter, the Association 
has continued to send annual delega- 
tions to I.U.S. conferences, engage 
in negotiations, and in general hold 
on to any last shred of hope. However 
commendable this may have been, it is 
only a kind of blindness (and perhaps 
stubbornness) now. The international 
contact is even more necessary than 
before; but the new N.S.A. resolution 
with respect to requirements of 
another international organization, 
although very tentatively offered, 
points to a much more realistic 
solution than continued “exploratory” 
meetings with I.U.S. 

These strengths and weaknesses 
of the Association simply indicate 
that it is still in the developmental 
stages. The former greatly outweigh 
the latter, however disturbed some of 
us may become about the “radical- 
ism” of student rights. The most 
hopeful sign is that there is broad 
geographical and “ideological” repre- 
sentation, together with a willingness 
to think in terms of the common 
good of American students and of 
students everywhere. The movement 
toward this goai deserves the maxi- 
mum effort of every student in every 
college and university in this country. 

Incoming President Lowenstein in- 
dicated the main lines of future 
policy by pointing out that ‘current 
changes in the international scene 
would call for more and greater 
sacrifices on the part of American 
students. One of the problems of 
responsible students, he said, is to 
distinguish between those sacrifices 
which are legitimate and those which 
are not. The significance of this 
distinction for every American will 
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not, it is hoped, be overlooked. It 
is good and encouraging that serious 
students are thinking about it. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 5] 


Foreign Languages and the Ph.D. 
[Continued from page 269] 

college class work in that language, 
or their equivalent in high school, 
This requirement would in no sense 
relieve him of the necessity of taking 
the examination, but would give 
some assurance, infinitely more than 
we have under the present total 
lack of linguistic prerequisite regula- 
tions, that the candidate really knows 
enough about the structure and vocab- 
ularly of the foreign language not 
to disgrace the foreign-language de- 
partment that passes him. 

I have heard it said that the 
principal blame for the present con- 
dition should rest on the subject- 
matter specialists, who in the main 
do not refer their students to foreign- 
language books and articles. But I 
would say that these same subject- 
matter specialists are themselves prod- 
ucts of the easygoing system of 
satisfying language requirements for 
the Ph.D., and that it is in con- 
sequence of their own linguistic inse- 
curity that they prefer to keep 
aloof from foreign-language reading 
and references. 

In fairness to students who have 
reading-requirement tests to take in 
the near future, and who have never 
taken regular courses in foreign lan- 
guage through ignorance that these 
were ultimately to be required of 
them, this drastic proposal is not 
set forth for immediate adoption. 
Perhaps it could be accepted for, 


say, 1954. 
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